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| Migratory Labor Report 


The lives of most migratory farm workers “are 
characterized by lack of adequate empolyment, low 
wages, poor housing, lack of education, lack of health 
and welfare services, and in some cases, unsafe vehicles 
for transportation,’ according to the Second Report 
of the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor, 
issued in November by Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell. 

Simultaneously with the release of the report, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower announced that he had signed an 
Executive Order formalizing the President’s Commit- 
tee on Migratory Labor. Besides the Secretary of 
Labor, who serves as chairman, other Committee 
members are: the Secretaries of Agriculture, Interior, 

}and Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


Although a great deal remains to be accomplished 
before there will be any significant improvement in 
the economic position of migrants and their families, 
jthe Committee believes that several important ad- 
ances have been made since 1956. Among them are: 
1. Extension of Social Security benefits to many 
nigratory farm workers. 
} 2. Issuance of safety regulations governing the in- 


terstate transportation of migrant farm workers in 
rivately owned trucks and buses. 

, 9. Establishment of migratory labor committees by 
| 21 States, bringing the total number of States that have 
such committees to 28. 

» 4. Strengthening of the Labor Department’s regu- 
lations governing the interstate recruitment of farm 
workers through the U.S. Employment Service. 


5. Adoption of migrant housing laws or regulations 
by several additional States. Approximately half the 
States now have such laws or regulations. 

6. Expansion and improvement of the Annual 
Worker Plan which attempts to provide more continu- 
ous employment for agricultural migrants. 

7. Strengthening of the administration of the Mex- 
ican Farm Labor Program—Public Law 78—to pre- 
vent adverse effect to U.S. workers, and to protect the 
interests of Mexican workers while they are in the 
United States. 

8. Expansion of the public health services available 
to migrants and their families. 

In the report, the Committee listed 16 recommenda- 
tions for action by Federal and State Governments. 

Summarizing the work of the Committee since 1956, 
Secretary Mitchell said: “I believe that the most im- 
portant accomplishment of the past 4 years—even 
surpassing the tangible improvements that have been 
made—is the public interest and concern that has 
been generated in the migratory labor problem. Mi- 
grants may still be considered ‘excluded Americans, 
but they can no longer be considered ‘forgotten Amer- 
icans.. What is needed now is persistent followup 
action by all groups, both private and public, that 
have an interest in the welfare of migrants and their 
families. President establishment of 
the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor by Ex- 
ecutive Order should do much to assure such action 
in the future.” 


Eisenhower's 


White House Conference on Aging 


EARLY in the new year—January 9 to 12—-Wash- 
ington, D.C., was the scene of the first White House 
Conference on Aging. Some 2,800 delegates from the 
33 States and Territories, and 308 nonprofit organiza- 
tions—labor, business, 
ternal—attended. 

President Eisenhower was principal speaker at the 
opening session. Official guests from foreign countries, 
as well as Members of Congress, State Governors, and 
other public officials were in attendance. 

The delegates were divided into 10 groups, 20 sec- 
tions, and more than 100 work groups. Broad policy 
statements, as well as specific recommendations in each 
subject-area of aging, were formulated by the sections, 


professional, religious, fra- 








considered by the groups, and submitted to the dele- 
gates at the final two sessions. RS 3 

After receiving a full report on Conference prepar- 
ations from the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, who was responsible for planning and con- 
ducting the Conference, President Eisenhower said: 

“T regard this Conference as a great step forward 
by the American people to help our older citizens 
cope with their problems, take advantage of their op- 
portunities, and make their full contribution to the 
life and strength of America. 

“It is very gratifying to me to know that millions 
of other Americans feel the same way. This is demon- 
strated by the wholehearted manner in which public 
and private groups throughout the country, as well 
as individual citizens, are supporting the Conference 
and are expanding their own efforts in the field of 
aging. 

“IT am confident that the Conference will be of great 
practical value and lasting benefit to our country, be- 
cause it covers all the problems of aging rather than 
just a few; because it is primarily a citizens’ conference, 
led by forward-looking laymen from all parts of the 
country; and because it is non-political in nature.” 


x*e 


Immediately after the Conference, State employ- 
ment security personnel met to discuss the role of the 
Employment Service in implementing the recom- 
mendations of the Conference. 


Film on Older Workers 


A NEW 13-minute film on the older worker, pro- 
duced in cooperation with the Department of Labor, 
was released in December. Entitled “Gray Hairs 
Wanted,” the film features the Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell in an interview with a member of 
the Committee on Aging of the National Life Under- 
writers Association. The point of departure is the 
greater longevity of the American people and the sig- 
nificance this has for an extended working life or for 
an active and useful retirement. By the flashback 
method, the activity of persons who have chosen retire- 
ment is shown. Similarly, the problem of age bar- 
riers is dramatized and the desirability of hiring on 
the basis of individual merit irrespective of age is 
stressed by Secretary Mitchell. 

Prints have been sent to 50 TV stations throughout 
the country. The prints may also be obtained on a 
rotating basis from Department of Labor Regional 


Information Offices. 


Benefit Checks to Young Disabled Workers 


DURING the first week in December 1960, some 
104,318 persons—disabled workers under age 50 and 
their dependents—received their first monthly social 
security checks, according to William L. Mitchell, 
Commissioner of Social Security. : 


SE 


(Continued on page 35) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, October 1960 


_ United States 
wk gy 
sy cei \ 
¥ Percentage 
change from 
Activity ! Number or = 


amount 








Previous | Year 
month ago 
Employment Service 
New applications. . . 858, 200 +6 13 
Referrals: 
Agricultural. .... 1, 262, 900 10 8 
Nonagricultural. . 893, 800 8 6 
Placements: 
Agricultural..... 1, 228, 200 11 9 
Nonagricultural. . 517, 400 —11 7 
2 EES 295, 100 —12 8 
Women....... 222, 300 | 10 5 
Handicapped 26, 800 16 11 
Counseling interviews. 144, 700 +17 (2) 
Individuals given tests. 169. 600 22 1 
Employer visits........ : 127, 800 
State Unemployment 
Insurance 
Initial claims, except 
transitional ?..... 1, 392, 800 16 16 
Weekly average insured 
unemployment..... 1, 678, 400 +5 |. 28 
Weeks compensated. . . 5, 860, 800 6 12 
Weekly average benefi- 
MNES Ate ak 1. 395. 400 mee 
Average weekly benefit 
payment for total un- 
employment. $33. 73 +1 
Benefits paid. ’ $189, 890, 500 6 
Funds available as of 
October 31, 1960.. $6. 816. 535. 500 1 
Ve lerans 
New applications 140, 300 +6 
Referrals, nonagricultural. 164, 400 4 
Placements, nonagricul- 
tural Soa 100, 900 9 | 
Placements, handicapped 10, 500 8 
Counseling interviews 16. 200 1 
Unemployment Compensatior 
for Federal Employees 
Initial claims.......... 13, 700 17 
Weekly average insured 
unemployment. . . 30, 000 L6 
Benefits paid...... $3, 934, 400 3 ) 
Unemployment Compensation 
for Ex-Servicemen5 
Initial claims.......... 29,100 7 ) 
Weekly average insured 
unemployment. 50, 200 2 3 
Benefits paid........ $5, 870, 100 oe 2? 
1 Employment Service data include Guam, *Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. Data on the unemployment compensation programs for Federal civilia 
employees and er-servicemen include Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
2 Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 
3 Includes interstate claims taken by Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
4 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State 


credits. 


age 
we & 


5 Data erclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE and/or § 


State programs. 
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| Adapting Farm Labor Services 
To Changing Times . 





in the Dynamic Farm Labor 


Market 


By ROBERT C. GOODWIN 


Director 


Bureau of Employment Security 


HE war and postwar years, characterized by enor- 

mous population growth and change, technologi- 
cal advances, and the emergence of new industries, 
have had a major bearing on the economic life of this 
country. In the wake of these tremendous and rapid 
changes, labor market problems have likewise under- 
gone great change. 

Contrary to common belief, technological and scien- 
tific advances have not been concentrated in the in- 
dustrial and urban sectors of the economy. It is 
probably accurate to say that technological and scien- 
tific advances have been even greater in agriculture. 
This is reflected in the average increase in real out- 
put per man-hour of 6.2 percent per year during the 
period 1947 to 1958 in agriculture, compared with 
an average annual rise of 2.4 percent in private non- 
farm industries. 

Every day brings a report of some new type of 
equipment for harvesting some agricultural product 
which previously we thought could never be mecha- 
nized. Many thousands of acres of formerly arid and 
desert lands have been brought into cultivation, fre- 
quently in locations with sparse population and prac- 
tically no labor supply. This, too, has contributed 
significantly to the farm labor market problems with 
which we must deal. 


More Short-Time Farm Work 


At the same time that these sweeping changes in 
agriculture have been taking place, employment oppor- 
tunities in nonfarm activities have expanded rapidly. 
It has been difficult to overcome the lure of the cities 
and the more attractive wages and working conditions 
found in nonagricultural employment. If one is to 
judge by the end result of the impact on farm labor 
supply, it appears that the farm labor market has been 
losing the competitive race with the nonfarm sector of 
the economy. Despite increases in wages and im- 
provements in working conditions in agriculture, farm 
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work has not kept pace with the advantages which 
exist in alternative types of employment. While the 
total farm labor force has been declining, the need for 
temporary farm workers for short periods of time to 
meet peak needs have been increasing. This is in 
part a reflection of the high living standards in this 
country and of the changes in food consumption habits 
which have favored crops with high seasonal labor 
needs. In part, it also reflects increased seasonality 
caused by mechanization, more specialization, and the 
substitution by farmers of purchased materials for those 
formerly produced on the farm. 


Greater Use of Domestic Farm Workers 


The consequence of these various economic changes 
is that we are confronted with increasing difficulties 
of recruitment and placement of domestic farm work- 
ers and with the need for more effective utilization of 
the domestic farm labor supply. It appears that 
there has been too much reliance on only the locally 
available farm workers, and too little effort to obtain 
domestic farm workers who may be recruited at some 
distance from the location of need. Much more can 
be done in the development and use of the labor clear- 
ance system. Domestic farm workers, wherever they 
are, should be our first source for supplementing inade- 
quate local labor supply. 

Since one of the important factors contributing to 
inadequate farm labor supply is the lack of continuity 
of employment and low earnings for short periods of 
work, much more emphasis should be given to the 
Annual Worker Plan, used effectively many of 
the States. Within the past year or two, more con- 
centrated effort has been made to extend labor clear- 
ance activities and the Annual Worker Plan. Much 
more, however, remains to be done. 

Neither of these activities is likely to be successful, 
however, unless the employment security agencies, 
through their local offices, maintain continuous con- 
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tact with both farm workers and the growers, and 
obtain current and comprehensive information on con- 
tinuing farm employment needs, and on sources for 
recruitment of farm workers. We must know our 
labor markets and the wages and working conditions 
under which workers can be recruited. 

It is likewise our responsibility to inform farm em- 
ployers of the competitive conditions which they must 
meet in order to attract domestic farm workers. We 
must have assurance that farm employers are making 
timely and constructive efforts to recruit domestic 
workers to meet their needs. One yardstick, which we 
must apply increasingly before we resort to foreign 
labor supply, is the recruitment effort made, and the 
wages and working conditions offered, by those grow- 
ers who successfully recruit domestic workers. 


May Recruit Mexicans 


Public Law 78 authorizes the Secretary of Labor 
to undertake the recruitment of agricultural workers 
from Mexico under certain specific conditions, as set 
forth in the statute. He is required to determine that 
there are not sufficient domestic farm workers able, 
willing, and qualified to meet the farm labor needs. 
He is required to certify that the employment of 
Mexican farm workers will not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of domestic agricul- 
tural workers similarly employed. He cannot escape 
the responsibility for assuring that efforts have been 
made to attract domestic farm workers at wages and 
working conditions comparable to those being offered 
to foreign workers. We in the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, together with the State employment 
security agencies, in carrying out the delegations of 
authority made by the Secretary of Labor, must make 
every effort to be certain that prescribed conditions 
are met before Mexican agricultural workers are 
recruited. 

The employment of Mexican farm workers is a 
matter of concern to the Farm Labor Service and to 
the Nation. It also has important international rami- 
fications. These workers are recruited under an in- 
ternational agreement in which the United States 
Departments of State, Labor, and Justice (Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service) have considerable 
interest. It is our responsibility to make certain that 
the provisions of this agreement and the contracts 
under which Mexican farm workers are employed are 
observed. We therefore become concerned with de- 
termining prevailing wages for domestic farm workers, 
and for assuring that Mexican workers receive such 
wages for similar work in similar crop activities in 
the same area. 

A view seems to be prevalent among some growers 
that the Government has the sole and exclusive re- 
sponsibility to provide the farm industry with the 
labor that it needs. This is of course untrue. In ow 
free enterprise system, the responsibility of the in- 
dividual employer for obtaining needed workers and 
for competing with other employers for such workers 
in the labor market is no different for farm employers 
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than for all other employers. Individual growers and 
associations of growers have a definite responsibility 
to make every reasonable effort to recruit domestic 
workers before we can authorize the employment of 
foreign nationals. 

Any discussion of changes in the farm labor market 
and their implications for the Farm Labor Service 
would be incomplete without a reference to develop- 
ments which have recently been taking place on the 
agricultural labor front. These arise out of the efforts 
on the part of labor unions to organize farm workers 
on the west coast, and the consequent controversy 
between labor and management. All of us in the 
Department of Labor and in the State agencies are, 
of course, compelled to carry out the intent and spirit 
of the legislation relating to the functioning of the 
public employment offices and the regulations which 
the Secretary of Labor has issued. As public agencies, 
we must be strictly neutral between the contending 
parties. 

When, in the course of negotiations between labor 
organizations and management, labor disputes or 
strikes occur, we become concerned because of our re- 
ferral obligations under the farm placement program. 
This concern involves not only the referral of domestic 
farm workers to employment situations where labor 
disputes or strikes occur, but also the employment of 
Mexican nationals in such situations. It is obvious 
that a public employment office must not act as a strike 
breaker. At the same time, the Employment Service 
must not engage in any action which violates its re- 
sponsibility for neutrality, so far as management or 
labor interests are concerned. 


Public Becoming Aware of Workers’ Plight 


Over the past several years, it has become evident 
that there is a greater public awareness and concern 
regarding the economic conditions and disadvantages 
affecting farm labor than ever before. The public 
conscience is increasingly sensitive to the unfavorable 
wages, working conditions, employment uncertainties, 
housing, health, and education inadequacies which 
farmworkers experience in this country. Not only 
are questions being raised from the standpoint of so- 
cial decency but also from that of economic equity. 
The farm industry cannot escape the responsibility 
for providing satisfactory answers to these questions 

The problems of the domestic farm migratory worke: 
are already under congressional review. ‘The Presi- 
dent, some years ago, established a special committee 
on the problems of migratory farmworkers. In thi 
closing days of the 86th Congress, Public Law 78 was 
extended for 6 months. At the same time, a commit- 
ment was made by both Houses of Congress that in 
the next session there would be hearings and an exami- 
nation of the employment of Mexican nationals before 
the legislation would again be extended. ‘There is 
no doubt that many sectors of public opinion will be 
represented at these hearings. 

Our own activities in the farm labor market will be 
closely scrutinized. We do not have ready answers 
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for all the problems which confront us. Many are of 
long standing, with roots deep in past decades. Others 
reflect the development of new and unprecedented 
conditions. ‘There is an obvious need for maintaining 
the regular systematic flow of relevant facts needed to 
keep abreast of shifting labor market trends. Since 
we deal with a highly dynamic economy and with 
constantly changing labor market conditions, we are 
called upon to exercise an unusual degree of alertness 
to the problems which require attention. Our re- 
sources are limited and we must use them in the most 
efficient manner. Above all, we must be certain that 


our activities are truly a service to workers, employers, 
and communities, so that the labor market may func- 
tion more smoothly and so that human needs may 
be met. 

All of us can take a great deal of satisfaction in the 
knowledge that our work is closely interwoven with 
the daily lives of our people. We can take pride in 
the fact that our service in some measure contributes 
to a prime objective of national economic policy 
stable and and income 


continuing employment 


maintenance. 


Agricultural Labor Disputes 
In California—Il960 


By IRVING H. PERLUSS 


Director 


California Department of Employment 


HE vast Central Valley of California is one of the 

most productive agricultural areas in the world. 
During the summer of 1960, it became the setting for 
a bitter and basic labor-management struggle. 

The contestants in this economic struggle are the 
Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee 

AWOC) of the AFL-CIO and the agricultural em- 
ployers of the State. By virtue of the legal responsi- 
bilities of the Department of Employment in the farm 
placement program, we necessarily found ourselves 
in the middle between these two forces. It is not a 
pleasant or easy position, but one we have endeavored 
to maintain. We have sought to be strictly neutral 
as between the parties, but at the same time we have 
been required frequently to rule on specific issues or 
situations as they arose. 

Inevitably, one side was pleased and the other dis- 
pleased, regardless of how we ruled. Often the dis- 
pleased parties interpreted our decision as implying 
favoritism toward the other. We have consoled our- 
selves with the thought that this is a normal human 
reaction and is one of the consequences of any de- 
cision in an adversary proceeding. It is disconcerting, 
nevertheless, to read in a labor weekly, “Perluss 
knuckles down to growers,” and then to be confronted 
with a growers’ publication which states, “Perluss 
recognizes obviously phony and trumped-up strikes as 
bona fide.” 

For a number of years, there have been sporadic 
ittempts in California to organize farm workers. 
These attempts met with little sucess for a variety of 
easons. ‘They were inadequately financed, without 

xperienced leadership, and lacked the general sup- 
ort of organized labor as a whole. This past year 
he pattern has been different: The organizing pro- 
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gram had the full support of the AFL-CIO, which 
supplied staff and money to the AWOC, as well as 
moral support. Leadership was experienced and 
skillful, and financial resources were significant. Re- 
gardless of where personal sympathies may lie as be- 
tween the parties, failure to recognize these changed 
conditions would be to ignore the facts of life. 

As a result of these changed conditions, the impact 
of the organizational effort on agricultural labor- 
management relations has been much greater than 
in the past. The AWOC has been able to employ 
the traditional weapons of labor—the strike and the 
picket line—with considerable success, particularly in 
the area of wages. 

By the very nature of the situation, it is the union 
which has been able to select the time and place to 
bring pressure upon management. ‘To date, at least, 
the strategy of the AWOC has been selective; that is 
to say, to concentrate on a particular crop or activity 
in a particular area at a strategic time, rather than 
any broadside engagement with management through- 
out an area or the State. 

Primarily, we became involved in these disputes be- 
cause of our referral obligations under our farm place- 
ment program. Normally, because agricultural labor 
is not covered by unemployment insurance, we would 
not expect any issues to arise regarding benefit pay- 
ments under the trade dispute provision of the Un- 
employment Insurance Code, although such a situa- 
tion is quite within the realm of possibility. But the 
current issues arose out of the Wagner-Peyser Act 
concerning referrals to an establishment where a labor 
dispute exists, and out of Public Law 78 and the Mi- 
erant Labor Agreement if Mexican nationals were 
employed at the ranch. 


wi 





Cherry picking in San Joaquin County. 


Most of us remember and think of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act in its historical sense, as a major milestone 
in the development of public placement services. In- 
frequently do we think of it as a living, continuing, 
operating control over the system. However, when 
labor disputes arise, its provisions come clearly into 


play. California has accepted the provisions of that 
Act (as have all other States) by enacting into our 
Code (Section 2051) a provision that 


The State of California accepts the provisions of 
the Wane r-Peyser Act, * and will observe 
comply with the requirements of that act. 

With respect to labor disputes, the Wagner-Peyse1 
Act states only, 

In carrying out the provisions of this Act, the Secre- 
tary is authorized and directed to provide for the gw- 
ing of notice of strikes or lock-outs to applicants before 
they are referred to employment. 

Other provisions of the Act empower the Secre- 
tary to adopt regulations necessary to carry out its 
provisions, and he has done so. ‘The pertinent regu- 
lation for our purposes is Section 602.2(b), as 
follows: 

Referrals in labor dispute situations. No person 
shall be referred to a position the filling of which will 
aid directly or indirectly in filling a job which (1) 


and 
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is vacant because the former occupant is on strike or 
is being locked out in the course of a labor dispute, or 
2) the filling of which is an issue in a labor dispute. 
With respect to positions not covered by subparagraph 

1) or (2) of this paragraph, any individual may be 
referred to a place of employment in which a labor 
dispute exists, provided he is given written notice of 
such dispute prior to or at the time of his referral. 

In analyzing this regulation, let us take the last 
sentence first. It permits referrals under certain cir- 
cumstances even when there is a labor dispute, pro- 
vided the individual is given written notice of such 
a dispute. Assume, for example, a situation where a 
farm has a packing shed and fields. The packing 
shed workers go on strike. There is no dispute involv- 
ing fieldwork. We concluded that we may refer 
workers to the fieldwork (but not the packing shed 
work) provided we give them written notice of the 
packing shed dispute. So far, no troublesome cases 
have arisen under this provision. 

It is the first part of the Regulation that is cur- 
rently at issue. Note that it prohibits referrals under 
either condition (1) or condition (2). Employer 
representatives have contended that the Secretary has 
gone beyond his authority by such a prohibition, on 
the grounds that the Wagner-Peyser Act requires only 
written notice to the prospective worker that a dispute 
EXISts. 


Into Court 


The matter got into the courts this way: One of 
the early strikes called by the AWOC was at the Di 
Giorgio pear orchards in Yuba County. We found 
that a labor dispute existed, and that the workers 
had left their jobs, which were then vacant because 
of the dispute. Accordingly, under clause (1) of the 
Secretary’s Regulation, we suspended referrals to the 
employer. (Incidentally, no Mexican nationals were 
involved.) The employer, seeking to continue his 
harvest, challenged our right to cease referrals to 
him, and sought relief in the Superior Court of Yuba 
County. The court issued a temporary restraining 
order, directing us to resume referrals. We, of course, 
obeyed the court order. However, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of California, at the request of the Secretary of 
Labor, sought to have the jurisdiction over the issue 
removed to the Federal District Court, on grounds 
that it was predominantly a Federal issue since the 
validity of the Secretary’s Regulation was being chal- 
lenged. However, the Federal Court held that since 
the State had accepted the provisions of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act into its own Code, and presumably there- 
fore also the regulations, it was now a State matter 
It accordingly refused to assume jurisdiction, where- 
upon the California Superior Court made the restrain- 
ing order permanent. Under that order, we have 
continued referring workers to the ranch. A similar 
case arose at the Bowers ranch in Butte County, and 
the Superior Court of that county issued similar 
restraining orders. 

The growers have strenuously argued that I should 
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have accepted the Superior Court decisions as con- 
clusive and issued statewide instructions to our staff 
to ignore this provision in the Secretary’s Regulation. 
I cannot accept that view, either as.a lawyer or as 
an administrator. 


Legal Considerations 


First, let us examine briefly some of the legal con- 
siderations involved. It is an accepted juridical 
principle in California that a Superior Court decision 
does not constitute a binding legal precedent. It is 
conclusive, unless appealed, only upon the particular 
parties to the particular action which was heard. It 
is not binding upon another Superior Court, which 
could rule to the contrary. Only when a decision is 
rendered by the District Court of Appeal (or, of 
course, the Supreme Court) is a binding precedent 
established. In that event, we can correctly say that 
we have received an authoritative interpretation of 
the matter, and one which we can follow statewide 
with confidence that the policy will not be overthrown 
in other Superior Courts. 

But over and beyond the compelling need for a 
binding precedent decision, I am convinced that the 
decisions of the Superior Courts which in effect nullify 
the Secretary's Regulation are not a correct interpreta- 
tion of the Secretary’s power under the Federal law. 
I believe I am in good company in this view. The 
Attorney General of California concurs in this in- 
terpretation and has filed an appeal from these de- 
cisions to the District Court of Appeal. The Attor- 
ney General of the United States, in considering the 
power of the Secretary to issue similar regulations 
under the Wagner-Peyser Act relating to the inter- 
state recruitment of farm workers, has rendered an 
opinion sustaining his authority. Further, and as an 
evidence of legislative intent only, the Senate of the 
United States recently defeated by a substantial ma- 
jority the “Holland Amendment” to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, which would have specifically limited 
the regulatory authority of the Secretary in these 
matters. 

Next, let us consider briefly the program and ad- 
ministrative implications of a failure on our part to 
pursue our appeals. 

here is far too much at stake for all of the parties 
concerned to leave the matter hanging in midair. 
The ramifications of the issue are enormous. A de- 
cision to refer workers to jobs vacant because of a 
strike would have to be applied equally to nonagri- 
cultural situations, and might in effect place the public 
employment services in the position of acting as strike- 
breakers. The public interest is so dominant in such 
an issue that I cannot be so presumptuous as to at- 
tempt to settle it by an administrative order based upon 
conclusions reached in a summary action in one or 
two Superior Courts in the State. It is an issue which 
may well reach the Supreme Court of the United 
States before judicial finality is achieved. 

\s an administrator, I cannot place the Employment 
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Service in California in jeopardy of being out of com- 
pliance with the Federal laws by my failure to pursue 
the avenues of appeal open to me. To have applied 
statewide the decisions of the two cases heard in Su- 
perior Court, in my opinion, would have placed us 
clearly out of compliance with the Wagner-Peyser 
Act and would have immediately opened the way for 
the Secretary of Labor, were he so inclined, to notify 
the Governor of such noncompliance, set a date for 
hearing, and issue his finding. The impact of non- 
compliance under the Wagner-Peyser Act is clear: 
the withdrawal of some $11 million a year of ad- 
ministrative funds which finance our employment 
service program or, as a corollary, the taking over by 
the Federal Government of its operation. 

Thus far, the cases which have come before the 
courts have involved only the issue of referral where 
the job is vacant due to a strike—condition (1) in the 
Regulation of the Secretary. None has yet arisen 
under condition (2), relating to referral to jobs “the 
filling of which is an issue in a labor dispute.” 

Here the problem is essentially one of defining the 
word “filling.” Should it be defined in a narrow 
sense to include only such elements as job specifica- 
tions, union membership, union jurisdiction, and the 
like? Or should it have a broader connotation of 
including wage demands and other factors not neces- 
sarily associated with the mechanics of “filling” the job, 

Because of the uncertainty of this definition, | 
solicited the interpretation of the Secretary of Labor. 
He has advised me that the narrower interpretation 
is the proper one; that is, that if wages, for example, 
is the only issue in a labor dispute, and no workers 
have left their jobs because of the dispute, we may con- 
tinue to make referrals. 

While the questions which may arise under this 
second referral standard are interesting from a legal 
point of view, from a practical standpoint they are 
not presently relevant. For since June 6, 1960, when 
the Secretary informed me of his interpretation of this 
provision, there have been no disputes where it has 
come into play. All of the disputes have involved only 
the first referral standard. 
where an actual strike exists, where workers have left 


They have been cases 


their jobs, and those jobs are accordingly vacant be- 
cause of the strike. None of the cases has involved 


“stranger picketing.” 
How Foreign Workers Are Affected 


Let us now turn to the question of foreign workers. 
The Mexican national program functions because of 
Public Law 78, 82d Congress, and the Migrant Labor 
Agreement of 1951, as amended, entered into between 
the Governments of the United States and Mexico. 
Article 22 of the Agreement provides that no Mexican 
worker shall be used to fill any job which the Secre- 
tary of Labor finds is vacant because the occupant is 
out on strike or locked out in the course of a labor 
dispute. It also provides that in the event of a strike 
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or lockout on the farm or in the establishment in 
which the Mexican workers are employed which “* * * 
seriously affects the operations in which they are en- 
gaged” the Secretary of Labor shall remove the Mexi- 
can national workers. 

There are several significant factors with respect 
to these provisions which should be noted. First, the 
responsibility for enforcement is solely that of the Fed- 
eral Government. Secondly, Article 22 is somewhat 
narrower than the Wagner-Peyser regulations, for it 
speaks only in terms of jobs which are vacant because 
of “a strike or lockout” (thus presuming an employ- 
ment relationship) and not jobs the “filling” of which 
is an issue in the trade dispute (where an employ- 
ment relationship is not necessary Third, if the 
Mexican workers are actually on a farm, they can be 
removed only if the strike or lockout “seriously affects 
the operations in which they are engaged.” 

Let us now go one step farther. The Director of 
Employment, by agreement with the Secretary of 
Labor, and as his agent, is charged with informing the 
Secretary of the need for, and requesting the authori- 
zation of Mexican workers. Let us assume that no 
Article 22 situation exists (for example, no Mexican 
nationals are employed by the farmer) but that the Di- 
rector is prohibited from referring domestic workers 
because of the applicability of the regulations which 
implement the Wagner-Peyser Act. The question 
which now confronts us is, may authorization never- 
theless be requested for Mexican national workers for 
that farmer? 

Our position has been that when under the law the 
Director cannot legally refer domestic workers, he is 
prohibited from requesting authorization of Mexican 
national workers. The Secretary of Labor has in- 
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Braceros weeding and thinning row 
crops. 


formed us recently that he concurs in this view. This 
is because Section 503 of Public Law 78 requires as a 
condition precedent to the use of Mexican workers a 
certification by the Secretary of Labor that sufficient 
able, willing, and qualified domestic workers are not 
available. This determination cannot be made unless 
the employer files a job order with a local office of the 
State Department of Employment and the Department 
thereupon seeks to fill it. ‘The Department can then 
properly certify to the lack of domestics and authorize 
the use of Mexican national workers. 

But, if because of the Wagner-Peyser Act and its 
regulations, the Department cannot accept a job order, 
or if the Department accepts it but cannot fill the or- 
der, how can the necessary condition precedent, i.e., 
the certification of unavailability of domestics, be ful- 
filled as required by Section 503 of Public Law 78? 

In some respects, perhaps, the question may be aca- 
demic. For when it was raised recently by a request 
to certify Mexican nationals to one of the ranches 
where a dispute was in progress, the Mexican Consul- 
General in San Francisco stated that it was the official 
position of the Mexican Government that it would not 
permit its nationals to be used on strikebreaking jobs. 

One other interesting court action should be noted, 
for it did involve a ranch where Mexican national 
workers were employed. A strike was called by domes- 
tic workers at a tomato ranch near Tracy, Calif., 
where some Mexican nationals also were working. 
The grower contended the strike was “phony” because 
the domestics had worked less than an hour before 
walking off the job. It was, he insisted, an effort to 
deprive him of the Mexican national workers. ‘The 
Superior Court of San Joaquin County issued an order 
restraining the Director from determining whether a 
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bona fide labor dispute existed. After a hearing, how- 
ever, the order was dissolved by the court and the 
l)epartment found that the labor dispute was genuine. 
The Secretary then was confronted with the question 
as to whether the Mexican national workers should be 
removed under Article 22 of the International Agree- 
ment. His decision was that the labor dispute related 
only to the first tomato picking and since the second 
picking (then in progress) was started 10 days after 
the first picking at a different rate of pay, the labor dis- 
pute had terminated on the completion of the first 
picking. 

From all these issues and conflicts, one might be led 
to believe that the entire agricultural economy was 
tied up in a snarl of labor disputes. Actually, that is 
not true. Through December 12 we had investigated 
thoroughly some 99 alleged disputes during the sum- 
mer, each ranch affected being considered a separate 
establishment and therefore a separate dispute. Of 
these 99, we found actual disputes to exist in 92 cases. 
In the 92 cases, a total of 3,550 workers were involved, 


of whom 2,626 actually left their jobs. These figures 


are very small when it is noted that in California there 
are 45,000 farms with about 500,000 farmworkers at 
the peak of the season. 

The important element, however, is not the size or 
extent of the present labor-management struggle, but 
the vital nature of the issues which are at stake, and 
the consequent spotlighting of these issues in the public 
view. They have important implications for the future 
of our placement program, in nonagricultural fields as 
well as in the farm program. 

Meantime, we are proceeding vigorously to pursue 
our responsibilities both to workers and to employers, 
wherever and whenever we can serve them. We are 
referring more domestic workers to California agricul- 
ture than in any recent year, and our needs for, and 
use of, supplementary foreign labor are declining. It 
is my firm conviction that there can be only one posi- 
tion which properly may be taken in this or any other 
controversial area. That is to follow the law strictly, 
fairly, and impartially. 
our course. 


This has been and will be 


Adjusting Labor Needs to Machines 





1. Machines Displace Migrants on New Jersey Farms 


By 


FRED WATTS 


Chief, Farm Placement 


New Jersey Division of Employment Security 


ECHANICAL potato harvesters, which now har- 

vest half of New Jersey’s crop of white potatoes, 
have displaced more than 1,000 farmworkers in recent 
years. 


a 


At the close of the last season, 71 harvesters (each 


} costing close to $10,000) were working in New Jersey, 
| asharp increase over the 51 harvesters active in 1959, 
} and the 27 reported for the previous year. Each har- 


vester, the State Employment Service found in a sur- 
vey, cut the average grower’s labor needs from 33 
workers to a dozen. 


Potato growing in New Jersey is concentrated in 


} three central counties, Middlesex, Monmouth, and 
Mercer, commonly called the Tri-County area. For 
more than 3 decades, this region has supplied seasonal 
farm work for thousands of migrants from mid-July 
to late October. 


However, the harvesters, coupled with our successful 
efforts to increase the use of day-haul labor, have 
serio cut into the need for migrants. This is 
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demonstrated by the Annual Worker Plan statistics 
for New Jersey during the last 2 years. A total of 163 
southern crews, composed of 4,522 workers, were 
ordered by New Jersey growers in 1959. In 1960, our 
Annual Worker Plan representative took 122 orders 
for 3,000 workers to Florida. 

This decrease in the statewide migrant work force 
cannot be entirely attributed to the increasing use of 
potato harvesters. South Jersey vegetable growers 
reduced their demands for southern migrants by sev- 
eral hundred workers in both years, and called upon 
the local offices in the area for additional day-haul 
workers as replacements. This trend in South Jersey 
was also partially a result of tightened housing regu- 
lations and more grower reliance on walk-in Puerto 
Ricans. ‘These workers were more readily available 
in the spring of the year than the southern migrant 


crews who had to fulfill commitments to growers in 
several States before their arrival in New Jersey. 


The in-season farm labor report (ES—223) for the 
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Trenton and Freehold agricultural reporting areas, 
which cover the Tri-County area, revealed a sharp 
decrease in the use of southern migrant workers and 
an increase in the use of local labor. On an average, 
during the months of August, September, and October 
1959, there were 1,912 local workers and 3,159 in- 
terstate workers. The proportions were reversed last 
year with the average number of local workers reach- 
ing 2,667, while the number of interstate workers 
dropped to 1,805. 

The primary employment of migrant workers dur- 
ing August through October is in white potatoes; dur- 
ing slack periods, however, they pick blueberries, 
tomatoes, apples, and other crops. 

Much of the decrease in interstate workers in the 
Tri-County area can be directly attributed to the 
introduction of State migrant housing regulations re- 
quiring piped hot and cold water in all camps housing 
more than seven migrant workers. In some cases, 
growers, realizing a considerable investment would 
be required to comply with the housing regulations, 
made arrangements for local day-haul crews, or pur- 
chased harvesters and restricted camp occupancy to 
less than eight workers. In many cases, this eliminated 
the need for a crew leader, as individual workers were 
recruited and paid on an hourly basis, in contrast to 
the former practice whereby the employer and crew 
leader negotiated a verbal contract. The crew leader 
would then be paid for each unit of production 
whether hundredweight in burlap or the 50- and 25- 
pound units packed in paper bags. This custom still 


prevails on many farms in the area where the employer 
has not converted to a harvester and continues to 
employ a southern migrant crew of 20 to 30 workers, 
A poor 


who live in housing provided by the grower. 


financial position, limited size of operation, a high 
proportion of rocks in the field, or the limited number 
of harvesters available for purchase each year have 
prevented many growers from mechanizing their 
operations. 

There can be little doubt, however, that the har- 
vesters have been accepted as operationally sound by 
employers in the Tri-County area. The steady ac- 
quisition of the machines and related equipment, such 
as bulk self-unloading wagons, improved grading and 
bagging machines, and storage facilities bear out this 
conclusion. Ina Potato Harvester Survey, published 
by the Division of Employment Security in January 
1960, it was pointed out that in 1959, 59 percent of 
the work force was displaced in the operations where 
harvesters were used; and that on an average potat« 
farm of 140 acres, which formerly used a crew of 3 
workers for a manual harvest operation, there woul 
be a reduction of 21 workers if the operation wer 
mechanized. 

Employer orders reflect the changing farm labo: 
market conditions in the Tri-County area. In addi- 
tion to requesting smaller crews, employers are showin: 
a preference for more male workers and fewer teen- 
agers. Conversely, southern migrant crew leaders, 
who have worked for a number of years in the white 
potato area, are showing a marked reluctance to accept 
New Jersey commitments when interviewed in Florida 
as part of the Annual Worker Plan. This reluctance 
results from the prospect of reduced financial returns 
to the crew leaders, because, with the advent of the 
harvesters, crew leaders’ trucks are no longer required 
for field hauling, and smaller crews are employed. 

As fewer and smaller crews are being requested by 
our potato growers, it has become apparent to our 





Rear view of a two-row model potato harvester, showing bulk truck on the right. 
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Potatoes from the self-unloading 
bulk truck going over the sorting 
table and up an elevator for stor- 
age. The workers pick out dam- 
aged and cull potatoes. 


Farm Placement Representatives that employers are 
becoming more selective. It seems likely that most 
interstate crews in future years will be predesignated. 
This practice is likely to result in fewer opportunities 
for new crews in the southern supply States to be sched- 
uled as part of the Annual Worker Plan. This de- 
velopment was foreshadowed during the April 1960 
pooled interviews in Florida, when many crews were 
given tentative instead of positive commitments for 
employment in northern demand States. 

In summarizing our survey on potato harvesters last 
year, we predicted a further decrease in jobs available 
for migrants and an increase in employment oppor- 
tunities for local workers. Statistical reports this sea- 
son have borne out the prediction. 

Two other mechanical harvesting devices are im- 
portant on the New Jersey farm labor scene—the well- 
established cranberry picker and the much newer blue- 
berry picking machine. 

[wo different kinds of cranberry harvester, which 


mechanically comb the vines and drop the berries on 
an endless belt, have been used in New Jersey for the 
last 8 or 10 years. Each machine can pick four to six 
times as many berries as a man using a hand scooper. 
A continued slow increase in the use of these machines 
is expected in the coming season. 

Far more significant will be the impact made by the 
newly developed blueberry picker, which had a trial 
run in New Jersey during the 1960 season. Four ma- 
chines (which shake the berries into a canvas attached 
to a cart) were used during the season. According to 
the manufacturer, four skilled workers, running the 
four machines, were able to do the work of 30 men 
“rolling” the berries by hand. Additional help in the 
sorting and grading of the berries will be necessary, 
however. The manufacturer is reported to expect 
sales of more than 100 of the machines during the com- 
ing season, which would displace hundreds of blue- 
berry pickers—mostly day-haul workers recruited in 
Philadelphia, Camden, and Trenton. 


2. Mechanization Comes to New York Farms 


By RICHARD K. KLATT 


Farm Employment Consultant 
New York State Employment Service 


T' )DAY, in an effort to replace human labor, ma- 

chines have sprung up in increasing numbers in 
every field of agriculture: the milking machine in the 
dairy industry; the corn, bean, and tomatopickers, 
spinach and onion harvesters, and potato combines in 
the vegetable industry; and the cherrypicker in the 
fruit industry, to name a few. 

In New York State, of all the innovations, the me- 
chanical snap bean harvester has recently shown the 
greatest effect on demand for, and utilization of, inter- 
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state migrant workers. In 1956, growers used 19 me- 
chanical beanpickers in the State; in 1957, the year 
of peak interstate migrant employment, bean growers 
operated 73 mechanical pickers. In 1960 nearly twice 
that number were in operation. 

During this same period, the number of interstate 
migrants recruited for New York State on the annual 
Florida Recruitment Itinerary (see article on page 42) 
has shown a steady decline as indicated in the table 
which follows. 
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Year No. of No. of 

crews workers 
1957 he 293 18,010 
1958 ; 5 Mane oe 287 | 17, 043 
1959 ce pipewe 8 221 13,185 
1960 Se re 212 11, 454 
Actual employment of seasonal agricultural 


workers, as reported in the State’s farm labor reports 
for the major period of snap bean harvest activity dur- 
ing these years, also reveals a steady drop, both in 
total and in the interstate migrants included in the 
Annual Worker Plan. At the seasonal peak in Sep- 
tember 1957, 45,700 farmworkers, of whom 25,900 
were interstate migrants, were employed in the State. 
By September 1960, the total was down to 37,500, 
including 21,600 migrants. 

Further substantiation of this trend can be found 
in a study of migratory farmworkers in New York 
State made in 1959 by the Rural Sociology Depart- 
ment of the New York State College of Agriculture. 
This study revealed that farm labor camp operators 
indicated they had 17 percent fewer workers in their 
camps in 1958 than in 1957, and 16 percent fewer 
workers in 1959 than in 1958.° Another 14-percent 
decrease was predicted by camp operators for 1960. 
The report further indicated that the major factor 
in the decline of migratory workers was the increased 
use of machinery, and that the mechanical bean har- 
vester had affected the number of migrants utilized 
as well as the length and continuity of their employ- 
ment. 

This latter fact again came to light during Florida 
Recruitment Itinerary interviews when crew leaders 
voiced real concern about the possibility of under- 


employment or total unemployment while the me- 
This concern of 


chanical harvesters were in use. 





What Is Automation? 


THE term “automation” is as new in agriculture today as 
was Cyrus McCormick’s “reaper” a century ago. It is, in 
effect, a modernization of the term “mechanization” and 
yet there is actually a technical difference between the two. 
Let us, therefore, attempt to bring into clearer focus the 
distinction between “mechanization” and “automation,” so 
that we may view this modern term in its true perspective. 

Mechanization is the process of applying machinery to 
the performance of specified operations. It may or may 
not involve automation, because the latter, as the word 
implies, includes something automatic. This is an ad- 
vanced type of mechanization, since an automatic machine 
“thinks for itself” and therefore comes closer to imitating 
a human being. The early reaper was a machine that 
cut grain, but its activity ended there. Its successor, the 
binder, was an automaton in that it not only cut the grain, 
but also took on the ability to “think” in the sense that 
at a definite time in the process it would also bind, tie, 
and eject the grain in a bundle, as if a brain were involved. 
Then in the mechanization process came another automa- 
ton, the grain combine, which soon replaced the binder 
because the combine was capable of deeper “thought” and 
could automatically separate the kernels of grain from the 
straw. 


crew leaders, while not wholly warranted, had some 
beneficial residual effects. Farm employers and farm 
placement personnel, cognizant of their labor needs 
and the wariness of crew leaders, were highly co- 
operative in arranging for work on other farms or in 
other areas when underemployment _ threatened. 
Crew leaders themselves showed a good deal of in- 
itiative in ferreting out part-time work and in schedul- 
ing their workers’ activities so that all members of 
their crews would have some work most of the time. 
Never was the period of underemployment prolonged, 
and there is no known evidence of any increase in 
welfare assistance to unemployed migrants. 

Other data illustrating changes in labor utilization 


Mechanical snap bean harvester in opera- 
tion, using pallet boxes for minimum han- 
dling of beans going to the processing 
plant. 
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Inclined catchers cushion fall of the cherries being shaken from the tree, guide them into trays, then into a compartmented elevator and 


into an ice water storage tank to be hauled to the processing plant. 


are shown in a Survey of Effects of the Mechanical 
Bean Harvester conducted in 1958 by the State Labor 
Department’s Division of Research and _ Statistics. 
The Division mailed a comprehensive questionnaire 
to 87 known users of the mechanical bean harvester 
in the State; 63 responded with complete replies that 
showed the following: 


Percent beans Average number 


Yea machine picked of hand pickers 

per employer 
1956 . 10 106 
1957 ‘ 31 98 
1958 56 73 


(hese figures show that, while hand picking declined 
sharply, it did not disappear from farms that had 
mechanical harvesters. 

However, in 1959 and 1960 some growers of snap 
beans only, who did not need labor for other crops, 
dispensed with hand labor and relied entirely upon 
the mechanical harvester. Others who had to rely 
upon migrant workers for crops before and after beans, 
or who were afraid wet fields might bog down a me- 
inical harvester, or who harvested quality beans 

fresh market, were more cautious and either re- 
iited smaller than usual crews or shared a larger 
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An average tree can be ‘‘picked”’ in about 8 seconds of shaking. 
one with a neighbor. There was also evidence of 
shorter work days for some crews who supplemented 
mechanical harvesters. This obviously resulted in 
lower pay checks for both the crew leaders and work- 
ers. While this situation cannot be ignored, the num- 
ber of persons affected was small, and it is doubtful 
that it will have any significant adverse effect on future 
recruitment. Some growers used hand pickers full- 
time and relied on the mechanical harvester for emer- 
gencies, such as when beans matured faster than work- 
ers could pick or when workers were not available. 

Among the many harvest machines currently getting 
attention, the mechanical bean harvester has scored 
highest thus far in the replacement of workers in New 
York State. However, the potato combine is mov- 
ing in rapidly, where stones are not a problem and 
acreages are large, replacing large crews and increas- 
ing the demand for small groups of male workers to 
ride the combine. This is particularly true on Long 
Island, where more than two-thirds of the potato crop 
was mechanically harvested. The cherry shaker, 
used experimentally this year, has limitations but shows 
definite promise of replacing hand labor in the future. 
The mechanical tomato picker may have to wait a 
little longer until a tomato variety that ripens more 
fruit at one time is available, to make its use economi- 
cal on New York State farms. 

Whether this rapid evolution in labor utilization 
is “mechanization” or “automation” matters very little. 
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It has come to the Eastern Seaboard and farmers and 
workers view it with mixed emotions. Not long ago, 
no one believed that a machine could effectively har- 
snap beans, tomatoes, and cherries. ‘Today 
farmers are viewing these mechanical phenomena with 
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Wagonloads of crates of corn are im- 
mediately tractor drawn to the Hydro- 
Cooler where they are cooled by ice 
water, then loaded into iced trailer 
trucks for shipment. 


a cautious but delighted optimism. Many seasonal 
workers, seeing the handwriting on the wall, are giv- 
ing serious thought to a future that may bring an end 
to a sustained work pattern during harvest time in 


New York State. 


3. The Valley in Transition 


A consolidation of reports from 


Lower Rio Grande Valley local office managers 


Texas Employment Commission 


HE Lower Rio Grande Valley is located in the 

extreme southern tip of Texas and is made up of 
Starr, Hidalgo, Cameron, and Willacy Counties. ‘The 
Rio Grande River forms its southern boundary ; across 
the River lies the Republic of Mexico. 

To most Texans it is known merely as the Lower 
Valley. One of its many unique characteristics is that 
it in no way resembles a valley. Its terrain is typical 
of the level plains of the Gulf Coast. It is also unique 
in that it supports the entire citrus industry in Texas; 
its vegetable crop contributes immeasurably to keeping 
Texas among the top three States in vegetable pro- 
duction; and it produces approximately 10 percent of 
Texas’ 4-to-5-million-bale cotton crop. 

This yearly 400,000-bale cotton harvest in the Valley 
presents a great challenge to us in recruiting labor be- 
cause of two factors: The harvest period is extremely 
short; and the Valley is the largest area in Texas in 
which cotton is still picked. Most other areas have 
switched to the more generally used method of pulling 


A bale every 40 minutes comes from this cotton combine as it 
moves through the field. Only one man is required to operate 
the machine, which picks, gins, and bales the cotton. Its devel- 
opers claim that the combine produces cofton with a grade and 
staple as good as or better than cotton hand picked and ginned 
in the mill. They also claim that the combine can reduce the cost 
of cotton production by $50-$75 a bale, citing tests in the Lub- 
bock area where production cost of 22'/2 cents a pound was cul 
by 10 cents with the combine. 
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cotton, a process whereby the cotton boll containing 
lint and seed is pulled from the stalk. 

The short harvest is a result of pink bollworm in- 
festation. Cotton normally is ready to begin harvest 
shortly after July 4, but it is necessary to plow up and 
destroy all cotton stalks by August 31 in order to con- 
trol the bollworm. In some years, the Texas Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has extended that date 10 to 15 
days into September, but because the extension is not 
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Texas Employment Commission 
Form E-68 (6-60) 
C-GEES ,369 


SUSTOM COTTON PICKING MACHINE RECORD 





1. Name and Home Address of Machine Owner: 





e Telephone No. 








3. Cotton Picking Machines Available 
Number Type 


Make Furnished 


4, Operators (check) 
Needed 





5. Other Equipment Available: 
a. Number Trucks Available for Hauling 





b. Number Trailers Available for Hauling and Capacity 











6. Employment Plans or Commitments: 
Period 


Employer Name and Address 


Owners Address in 
Area of Employment 





=* 











a canal 
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Se ema ss 





worked last year) 


Tif additional space is required, use reverse side to list employers, by areas, for whom 





7. Job Request: 


Period Area 


Requirements (Minimum Acreage, Yield, Etc.) 





8. Type of Action Required: 


CJ shown above 


Response to order 


Information Job 
only request 





- Distribution: 


\o 





TEC Local Office 





Representative 





Date 











announced at the beginning of the season, it cannot 
be considered in planning the recruitment of harvest 
workers. 

The second factor that contributes to a harvest prob- 
lem is the use of the picking method. Workers from 
other areas, accustomed to the easier and usually 
more remunerative method of pulling bolls from the 
stalks, are reluctant to migrate into the Valley to pick 
cotton. However, Valley cotton is a type more adapted 
to picking than pulling—a factor not likely to change. 

Fortunately, the Valley has the largest supply of 
domestic agricultural workers of any area in the State. 
Because Valley cotton is the earliest to ripen, there is 
no competition for the Valley’s labor from any other 
cotton harvests until about August 10. Even so, the 
Valley’s labor is not adequate to handle the cotton 
harvest without help from out-of-area domestics and 
workers from the Republic of Mexico. 

Up until the 1960 harvest, the tremendous labor 
needs during the 6-week harvest period, plus the acute 
shortage of citizen workers, had resulted in an influx 
Mexican nationals. On occasion, Mexican na- 
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tionals outnumbered domestic workers two to one. 
This situation existed at the peak of activity in 1959, 
when some 74,300 Mexican workers and 34,600 do- 
mestic workers were employed. 

True, total labor demand for the cotton harvest 
changed drastically after the mechanical pickers took 
over in 1960. Labor needs were slashed, but the cut- 
back in workers was made in Mexican nationals. Dur- 
ing the harvest peak in 1960, the employment of Mexi- 
can workers dropped to 31,100, while the domestic 
worker employment remained at about 34,100. How- 
ever, it requires little vision to foresee that in the near 
future the use of mechanical pickers in the Valley 
cotton harvest will displace many domestics as well as 
Mexicans. 

What then? We recognize the changing condition, 
and we must prepare for it. We are still in business 
to serve the needs of farmers and workers. The 
farmers will need machines, but not all will be able 
to purchase them. Many will rely on hiring custom 
operators. We must route and place machines and 
the workers to operate them. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN COTTON HARVEST IN THE LOWER RIO GRANDE VALLEY 
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Source: Texas Employment Commission. 

Vallev offices got their first real experience with the 
transition from man to machine in the 1960 harvest. 
Despite labor problems, Valley farmers had resisted 
all attempts to mechanize the cotton harvest until very 
recent years. The mechanical cotton picker had been 
erowing in popularity in several counties in the Gulf 
Coast area, but not until 1958 was it used in the Valley 
to any measurable extent, and then primarily on an 
experimental basis. However, in 1959, the use of the 
cotton-picking machines ceased to be an experiment, 
and 30 percent of the cotton crop was mechanically 
picked. 

At that time our farm placement personnel pre- 
dicted that 1960 would mark a turning point in the 
Valley insofar as the cotton harvest was concerned. 
They estimated that 50 to 60 percent of the crop 
would be mechanically harvested. So in March 1960, 
looking ahead to the tremendous harvest beginning 
in July, we launched an all-out effort to overhaul 
our entire harvest recruitment procedure. We knew 
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we would need some different kinds of information 
to prepare orders and job requests for this new method 
of cotton harvest. We could also foresee that out 
normal C-GEE (Cotton Growers’ Equipment Ex- 
change) procedure would need supplementing. 

To determine more accurately the type of infor- 
mation needed, several meetings with farmers and 
owners of mechanical pickers were held by Farm Place- 
ment Department personnel. From these meetings a 
new custom cotton-picking machine record was de- 
veloped, incorporating information which the farmers 
and machine owners indicated they would need before 
accepting a job offer or a referral to a job. A multi- 
purpose form was adapted from the Migratory Labor 
Employment Record to serve as an application for 
the owner of a machine available for custom work, 
as a job request, and as a referral card. 

Owners of mechanical pickers available for cus- 
tom work are interested in such items as acreage to 
be harvested, type of cotton grown, estimated yield 
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yer acre, and row spacing. On the other hand, the 
m loyer is interested in the number, make and type 
{ machines, capacity of hauling equipment, avail- 
bility dates, the percentage of cotton which must 
ye open before machines are placed in the field, and 
he fee per CWT or acre. Since most picking ma- 
hine owners interested in custom work are also 
farmers with a cotton crop of their own to harvest, 
wailability is an important factor. Machines can 
arvest up to 20 bales a day, jamming gins beyond 
heir capacity and making it impossible for trailers to 
inload. ‘Therefore, the availability of trailers is also 
, major consideration. The new form provided for 
yecording all of this information. 

The Valley’s six local offices are in Brownsville, 
farlingen, Raymondville, Weslaco, McAllen, and 
fobs To supplement the C-GEE procedure, we 
stablished Weslaco as the control office for the move- 
. of both local and out-of-area machines. 

A custom cotton-picking machine record was pre- 
yared and forwarded to Weslaco by each local office 
it the State receiving requests from owners for work 
nthe Valley. Requests received by the State office 
rom out-of-State owners immediately 
telayed to Weslaco. 

; A request by a farmer or machine owner that could 
hot be met at once by any of the other Valley local 
pfices was forwarded to the Weslaco office for action. 
hi that office could not fill the request within the 





were also 


i 
' 


boundaries of the Valley, action was requested of 
any out-of-area local office known to have a supply 
of machines or a demand for picking machines. 
Where out-of-State machine recruitment was desired, 
the State office assisted in projecting the order. 

Using the Weslaco office as a control center greatly 
facilitated the recruitment and placement of machines 
and eliminated much duplication of effort. 

When the last bale of cotton had been ginned and 
the figures were in for the 1960 harvest, the early pre- 
dictions proved accurate. Sixty percent of the Valley 
cotton had been harvested with mechanical pickers. 
There is every indication that the percentage of the 
crop which is machine harvested will continue to rise. 

This does not mean the service of the Farm Place- 
ment Department will be needed any less in the future, 
however. The workers displaced by mechanization 
will need our services to assist them in finding other 
jobs—some in agriculture, some in other industries. 
Through an expansion of our Annual Worker Plan, 
many of these workers can be directed into activities 
that are not easily adapted to mechanization. 

Our biggest job at home, however, will be to convert 
our thinking from the hand-labor age to the mechani- 
cal age. We are now learning all we can about the 
mechanical needs of our agricultural areas and our 
resources in men and machines to do the job. These 
we must inventory and catalog just as we have inven- 
toried and classified applicants for the past 25 years. 


To Assure Better Migrant Housing .. . 


| Health Department Cooperates With ES 


| By ALBERT E. PAGE 


Farm Placement and Clearance Supervisor, Employment Service Bureau 


} 
IKE the rest of the country, New Hampshire has 
been affected by the agricultural revolution of 

he past decade, which has resulted in fewer and 
arger farms producing more each year. We have the 
argest vegetable farm and some of the largest fruit 
rchards in New England. ‘Traditionally, neighbors 
oined together to help each other with the harvest, 
he peak period of the year. But as more rural resi- 
lents turned to industry, first on a part-time basis, and 
hen full time, this source of seasonal workers dimin- 
shed rapidly. 

| Apple picking, which lasts only 5 to 8 weeks, has 

equired several hundred foreign workers, mostly 

rom nearby Canada. We have reduced this number 
ubstantially by bringing in a few crews of Florida 

Prigrar ts under the Annual Worker Plan. Vegetables, 
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New Hampshire Department of Employment Security 


because of their longer season, can be handled under 
the Puerto Rican program, and we have increased the 
number of these contract workers each year. 
Regardless of the origin of these workers, it is nec- 
essary to have a decent place for them to eat and 
sleep, but there was no housing for seasonal agricul- 
tural workers until recently. Because our widely 
scattered farms make central labor camps impractical, 
each farmer had to build or convert his own housing. 
The pattern for supplying this housing was estab- 
lished many years ago, when it became necessary to 
bring in experienced lumberjacks from other parts of 
this country or the neighboring provinces of Canada 
to help in the production of lumber and pulpwood. 
Since these jobs were usually located in remote areas, 
the operators had to build camps for the workers. A 
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comprehensive code of regulations was drawn up, and 
the responsibility for inspecting the construction and 
sanitation of these camps was assigned to the Bureau 
of Occupational Health, a division of the State Health 
Department. 

Since rural industries and all programs for securing 
out-of-area workers have been assigned to the writer 
for many years, he became familiar with the operations 
of the Bureau of Occupational Health, its director, 
and his associate engineer. Close cooperation between 
the Employment Service and the Health Department 
has been maintained, including joint field trips to visit 
and inspect lumber camps throughout our woods area. 
Our requirement of “not less favorable wages and 
working conditions” has made it possible for us to be 
of assistance to the Health Department in enforcing its 
regulations. Certainly, living conditions are a major 
part of working conditions for this type of job. Ifa 
particular camp did not meet the Bureau’s minimum 
requirements, we would not accept an order from that 
employer for extension to another area. 


Health Department Asked to Help 


With this background, it was obvious that we would 
request the assistance of the Bureau of Occupational 
Health when the problem of housing seasonal farm 
labor arose. After inspection of the makeshift housing 
being used, and further study of the problem, the Bu- 
reau revised the lumber camp regulations to fit the 
need, and reissued them as “Regulations Governing 
the Construction and Sanitation of Migratory Labor 
Camps.” These regulations cover all such camps 
housing five or more workers for five or more days in 
anv crop year. 

It was not expected that perfection would be at- 
tained overnight, but a continuing program of joint 
and separate visits has been conducted since that 
time, offering the farmers ideas and suggestions as 
to how they could most efficiently and economically 
convert existing buildings or construct new ones to 
meet the need for seasonal housing. 
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This new camp for 32 apple pickers was 
being constructed on Badger Farms at 
Wilton, N.H., during the summer of 1960. 
















The Health Department has drawn up and mad 
available to the farmers sample plans for the con 
struction of such camps, complete with all building 
specifications, and capable of infinite modification aj 
to material, size, shape, and finish. Particularly i 
the case of the apple grower, who needs this housingg 
for only 5 to 8 weeks per year, emphasis has been give 
to dual purpose buildings, so that during the greate 
part of each year they may be used for storage of ma 
terials, supplies, machinery, or other equipment. 


Suggestions Offered to Farmers 


During April 1960, a visit was made by the write 
and the Health Department Engineer to every farme 
who had previously used seasonal workers, or who ex 
pected to do so. His plans were checked, housing 
inspected, and suggestions offered as to the bes 
method of obtaining his desired results, within th 
framework of the regulations. 

Throughout the crop season, frequent followy 
visits were made, jointly and separately, by the sam 
and other representatives of both agencies, and al 
findings of necessary corrections or suggestions for im 
provement were exchanged. 

One instance of over-crowding was resolved by mov 
ing some of the workers to another employer, leaving 
only as many as could be accommodated properly it 
the space available. Most of the employers seem t 
be “getting the message” that good housing is one « 


the best methods of maintaining a satisfied and stabl{}AR-R 
work force. taken 

New construction and conversion in 1960 gave Ufhe past 
excellent facilities for about 100 additional workerfelds are 


and improvements to existing camps raised theifpr the FE 
Health Department ratings to good or excellent fogme tim« 
about another hundred. This is in addition to thosY dairyi 
already rated good or better in previous years. my beco 

Our present program will be continued with empha roductio 
sis on early visits to prospective new employers and prone 
series of followup visits through the busy season. a all t 
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Vat room of the Tillamook County Creamery Association's 
giant ‘‘cheese kitchen.”’ 





Tillamook County's first ‘‘cheese kitchen,”’ bought for $200 and 
transported to Tillamook by sailing ship. 
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stabi. AR-REACHING and significant changes have must be a career man skilled in animal husbandry and 
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ave Ufhe past century. Advances in technology in these niques. Where once a feed blender needed only a 
orkerfelds are currently producing challenging problems rough knowledge of cattle fodder, today he must be a 
ther the Employment Service, and probably will for specialist in dietary formulas, and in some situations 
nt fogome time to come. ‘The important position occupied he must have a working knowledge of electronics. 
. tho@Y dairying and cheesemaking in our national econ- The cheesemaker of yesterday needed only basic 
my becomes apparent when we consider that cheese skills, but today he must be versed in the arts of 
mphe roduction alone has grown to 1.4 billion pounds bacteriology, curing, testing, and packaging, and have 
and gunually. an added touch of genius to produce the high quality 
. Where once the rudiments of milking and feeding products essential for survival in present competitive 
ere all the requirements for a dairy hand, today he markets. 
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Rich pastureland, prime milch cattle, and modern dairies combine to make Tillamook County the Northwest's most distinctive dairyland, 


Tillamook County, Oreg., is probably the North- 
west’s most important and distinctive dairyland. The 
total area of this region is approximately 713,000 acres, 
lying about the 45th parallel, and bordering on the 
Oregon coast. Its climate is definitely marine, with 
rainfall averaging 88 inches annually and an average 
temperature of 50.5 degrees. One of the heaviest 
rainfall areas in the United States is on the west slope 
of the Coast Range, less than 20 miles from the city 
of Tillamook. The soil and climate combine to pro- 
duce rich grass on which cattle thrive. Dairying is 
a “natural” for Tillamook County. 

Dairy income accounts for over 90 percent of the 
$7.5 million annual agricultural income of the County. 
Dairy cattle have gradually increased until there is a 
milch cow for every man, woman, and child in the 
area. The average production per cow is about 330 
pounds of butter fat per year, but prime milkers have 
been known to exceed 750 pounds in the same period. 
In 1959, some 21 million pounds of fluid milk were 
sold, and nearly 11 million pounds of cheese were pro- 
duced, the latter having a value of $5.5 million. 
Cheese manufacturing consumes about 100 million 
pounds of milk annually. 

In the beginning, the dairyman’s problems were far 
different from those of today. The marketing of an 
abundant rich milk supply became a problem because 
of spoilage in transit. So the first dairymen made 
butter, packing it down in nine gallon barrels called 
firkins. However, the often delayed arrival or de- 
parture of cargo vessels, the only means of transport 
in those early days, caused a continuing problem of 
spoilage even though the product had changed. 

In 1894, Peter McIntosh arrived in the County from 
Canada. On the premise that cheese would keep 
better than butter, he set about establishing a cheese 
factory. Soon other fine cheesemakers were attracted; 
and near the turn of the century, cheese factories of 
all sizes began springing up at crossroads. In 1904, 
Thomas Ballantine from Nehalem was awarded a gold 
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medal at the St. Louis World’s Fair and became thi 
first of a long line of prize-winning cheesemakers fron} 
Tillamook County. 

In 1930, the present Tillamook County Creamery 
Association was organized as a cooperative to act as 
the selling and control agency for the cheese factories 
In 1949, the Association erected one of the world’s 
largest “cheese kitchens” near the city of ‘Tillamook 

Undoubtedly, many persons are familiar with the 
basic steps in making cheese. However, processes 
have been refined, new techniques developed, and ma; 
chinery perfected to the extent that modern methods 
and the related jobs scarcely resemble those of a gen/ 
eration or two ago. ‘Tillamook was the first commu 
nity in the United States to brand its cheese products 
The name “Tillamook” appears on all cheeses and was 
copyrighted as a trademark in 1921. “Tillamook” ig 
a natural type of cheese known as Cheddar, so named 





from the village of Cheddar, England. It is mad« 
from sweet whole milk delivered early each morning 
to the cheese factories from nearby dairy farms. 
After testing and weighing, the milk is “standard4 
ized” as to fat content. Vats are filled with milk tem4 
pered to 86 degrees Fahrenheit and a culture of 
bacteria is added to start the development which will 
result in curds, and eventually cheese. One hundred 
pounds of whole milk will yield, under modern meth} 
ods, 10% to 11 pounds of cheese. The whey obtained 
goes to a condensing plant for processing into poultry 
and calf feeds. 
As the cheesemaking industry grew and the deman 
for milk increased, older methods of milking gave wa\ 
to assembly-line processes. Mechanical or pipeling 
milking systems were brought into use, and dairy handy 
were required to familiarize themselves with thes 
devices. The butterfat content of milk becam« 
leading issue, and “‘bossy’s” personal habits were rigor 
ously scrutinized and investigated. Where former! 
single stanchions seemed adequate, it now appeare¢ 
that separate milking parlors, feeding quarters, anq 
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Electronically equipped nerve-center of TCCA’s new automated feed mill. 


loafing sheds were essential for proper rumination and 
maximum production. “Bossy’s” diet also became a 
subject for extensive research, and carefully selected 
pre-mixed supplementary rations were brought into 
use. 

In 1958, an ultra-modern, electronically controlled 
feed mill was erected by the Association to handle 
grains and concentrates in bulk form. It was equipped 
to grind, roll, mix, and pellet feeds according to for- 
mula. In the process, railroad cars containing bulk 
feeds are unloaded by giant vacuum-cleaner type 
hoses. ‘The material is carried aloft about a hundred 
feet and deposited in huge holding tanks of about 
200-ton capacity. The fullness of the tanks is gauged 
by radar. The tank battery contains feeds such as 
beet pulp, soy bean meal, cotton seed meal, ground 
oats, barley, milo, mineral pre-mixes, and others. 

The automatic control room serves as the nerve cen- 
ter forthe plant. Here scientifically computed dietary 
formulas are fed into electronic equipment, which in 
turn orders, directs, and controls the automated activi- 
ties of the entire plant in rapidly preparing 3,000- to 
+,000-pound batches of cattle rations. This highly 
intricate system not only prepares several different 
batches simultaneously, but constantly reports back the 
progress of the operations, accuracy of the mixes, and 
other necessary data. A few minutes after ordering, 
the dairyman may receive bulk or automatically sacked 
supplies ready for loading. 

To date, the history of dairying and cheesemaking 
n Tillamook County has, in line with the best Ameri- 
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Note the wizard’s (modern blender’s) chair. 


can traditions, been a “success story.” However in 
view of the present cost-price squeeze experienced by 
the industry as a whole, only a constant effort to in- 
crease the efficiency of the dairy enterprise will assure 
continuation of the favorable trend. 

The production goal of 250,000 to 300,000 pounds 
of milk or 10,000 to 12,000 pounds of fat per worker 
per year, recommended by the Dairy Committee, re- 
quires that the Employment Service select and refer 
suitably skilled workers to handle modern dairy-farm 
equipment. 

The seasoned dairy worker should not only be pro- 
ficient in the use of modern machinery, but should also 
be familiar with strip grazing, pasture rotation, and 
supplementary feeding. In addition, he should have 
a basic knowledge of disease control in order to spot 
cases of brucellosis, mastitis, leptrospirosis, or the like. 
However, for the new entrant into dairying, and 
cheesemaking too, a sincere interest and willingness 
to work hard and learn rapidly is usually sufficient. 
Informal on-the-job training goes on constantly on 
the dairy farms. More formal training in various 
phases of cheesemaking is given in the factories. 

Therefore, it becomes obvious that if dairy farming, 
in all its phases and related fields, is to continue and 
prosper as a contribution to a basic way of life so es- 
sential to our American economy, the burden of initial 
responsibility falls on the Farm Placement Service to 
provide the hundreds of qualified personnel needed to 
maintain production. To this end, we should re- 
dedicate our skills and our services. 
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HE second annual “Harvest Holiday Fiesta” held August 20, 1960} QINC 
at Bascom, Ohio, a highly agricultural section of Seneca County, wa mis 
termed a hugh success. Over 4,000 Latin American migrants and intra- | March 
state agricultural workers were treated to a day of fun and laughter by Jcome 2 
the area vegetable growers and processors. The arrangements for the Comm«¢ 
fiesta were made by local Latin Americans, Employment Service personnel fsored th 





crew leaders, and persons interested in the welfare of the migrant workers. }@¢V¢ rtl 


Meadow Brook Park at the edge of Bascom was the setting for the fiesta lingual 
The park, ideally located in the vegetable-growing area of several counties, }. — 
has facilities more than adequate for handling the large crowd. Thou 2. me 
sands of people can picnic on the shaded grounds provided with tables, Jeo. a, 


benches, shelter-houses, and grills. itime th 


in 


The fiesta attracted migrants from all of Northwestern Ohio and pa, pre 
Southern Michigan. The migrants were encouraged to bring their own | prepare 
picnic lunches so they might visit and picnic with friends and relatives }[n 196 
from other areas. thinnin 

Activities for the day began with a doubleheader softball game with }{for the 
two teams from Toledo, Ohio, and one from Fostoria, Ohio, competing } Pr 
for a trophy donated by Higinio Covarrubias of Toledo. pso far | 





Miss Magdalena Martinez, the 1959 Fiesta The migrants enjoyed free rides, swimming, and soft drinks throughout } "8 rela 

Queen crowns the 1960 Queen, Miss Noemi the day. A special feature was the traditional pinata game in which} 

Ubelte. blindfolded children attempt to break a clay jar filled with candy while 

it is being swung on a suspended rope. When a child succeeds in break- N: 

ing the pinata, all the children rush in and scramble on the ground for} jected ; 

the candy. This activity was especially enjoyed by the many bystanders} Nampa 

visiting the park. i 
Mexican tamales, tacos, enchiladas, and tostadas were available at the} 

two Mexican food concessions on the grounds for the fiesta goers. 


(Continued on page 30) 





At the dance which climaxed the fiesta, Miss 
Martinez danced with Carlos Gomez of the 
Puerto Rico Department of Labor and Miss 
Uballe with Ventura Costilla, fiesta chairman. 


The 1960 Fiesta Queen (far right) 
was chosen from among these 
contestants. SS 
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960 | CINCE the first program was held in Twin Falls, Idaho for the 


wa migrant workers of Magic Valley on June 29, 1957 (see 
ttra- | March 1958 EMpLoyMENT SEcurRITY REvIEW ), the fiesta has be- 
r by [come an annual affair in the Magic City. The Chamber of 


the Commerce and the Employment Security Agency have cospon- 
ine], |sored the promotion and presentation of the annual fiesta. Special 
jadvertising is promoted by the stores, and many employ bi- 





<ers. ¥4 : Bs 

niin jlingual sales persons to assist on Fiesta Day. 

dine | Because many of the area’s migrants arrive in the Magic Valley 
| jin May and depart in the latter part of June, a Saturday before 
10U- ; . ? 


ithe middle of June is designated as Fiesta Day. Much of the 





bles, fiesta activity is spontaneous. It is frequently not until program 

}time that the full extent of the entertainment is known. Each year Riedy Rennenden, @ migrant worker, euplaine to the eodienss the 
and jhas produced more and better entertainment, as the migrants significance of ee tmnal he painted as a backdrop for the fiesta 
OWN | prepare for the event even before leaving their homes in Texas. _ stage. 
rives fin 1960, the daytime activities consisted of a parade, a beet- 


jthinning contest, and entertainment for the children. Spanish-speaking migrants from as far away as 150 miles appeared 
with }for the evening activities in the Twin Falls City Park. 
‘ting | Promotion and publicity of the event have been instrumental in bringing tourists to the area to see such a program 
so far from its native habitat. Many were pleasantly surprised that a community should take such an interest in foster- 
hout ping relations with migrants who come to the area to assist in the State’s agriculture. 
hich § ; 
vhile | Western Idaho Fiestas 
eak-} Nampa, because of its central location and its several hundred permanent residents of Mexican descent, was se- 
1 for i lected as the site for the 1960 Fiesta for Western Idaho. It was cosponsored by the Employment Security Agency and the 
ders | Nampa Chamber of Commerce, which has sought to promote this event as an annual traditional affair of unique, rather 


4 
[ the J 


(Continued on page 44) 





Migrants from several camps compete in the beet-thinning contest 
which is a part of the fiesta. 


Idaho Free Press photo 
{— A Spanish dance at the Nampa fiesta. 
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Jack A. Magruder, FPR, Hammond local office, checks out Hollis Wheat's (second from left) crew, which is heading for Illinois after having 
completed its obligations to the strawberry growers in the Hammond area. 


The Annual Worker Plan— 
A Service to the Community 


By W. R. 


INABNETT 


Manager, Hammond Local Office 


Louisiana Division of Employment Security 


HE Annual Worker Plan is an integral part of 

Louisiana’s farm placement program because 
agriculture is the big industry of the State. And, in 
the Hammond area, the Annual Worker Plan is just 
that much more significant because of the tremendous 
importance of the highly perishable strawberry crop. 

Through the Annual Worker Plan as operated by 
the Hammond office of the Louisiana State Employ- 
ment Service, the migrant worker of this area has his 
entire trip planned, his accommodations arranged for 
him while he’s here, and, finally at the end of his stay, 
he and his family are sent on to a pre-arranged desti- 
nation. Under this plan, the migrant worker can 
work in the areas preferred by him and his family and 
can pursue the type of farm labor he likes best. The 
farmers and other empolyers who have need of large 
groups or only a few migrant workers know they can 
depend on the Hammond local office for the help they 
want when they want it. 

When the migrant worker is properly registered 
with the public employment service, he travels under 
the protection of the regulations set up by the U.S. 
Department of Labor and, from long experience, he 
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knows he and his family are in good hands. 
Louisiana’s strawberry fields alone attract more than 


4,000 migrant workers every spring to pick and pack 


the crop. Counting the children who accompany 
their parents into the area, the total swells to about 
7,000, all scattered throughout the “Florida” parishes 
of the State. They usually stay about 3 months 
normally from early March through May. 

The arrival and departure of these migrant work- 
ers, so essential to our farm economy, is handled 
without fanfare and so quietly that the area residents 
usually have no idea when the migrants are arriving 
and when they are leaving. In accordance with the 
Annual Worker Plan, usually only one or two migrant 
families are assigned to an area farmer, who provides 
them with housing that meets minimum requirements. 

The average migrant worker of the Hammond area 
who has come to work in the strawberry harvest will 
move about five or six times to different farms during 
the course of the 6- to 8-week harvest period. 

This movement of the worker must be kept under 
constant surveillance by the farm placement personnel 
of the Hammond office, so that he is kept employed as 
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steadily as possible and sent to the farm where his 
services are needed most urgently. 


Workers Move On Quickly 


As the last strawberries are picked, packed, and 
on their way to the Nation’s markets, plans have al- 
ready been completed to get our migrants on the way 
to their next employment. The crew leaders have 
their buses and trucks ready to travel. The farm 
placement representatives of the Hammond office are 
on a 24-hour-a-day operational basis, organizing the 
crew leaders, preparing schedules, and taking care 
of a thousand other details to make certain that the 
migrant worker gets to his predetermined destination 
with a minimum of hardship. 

Communications are immediately set up with the 
public employment office at the migrant’s destination, 
so that the Hammond office will be notified immedi- 
ately upon the migrant’s arrival in that area. 

In short, the worker is assured of work before he 
sets foot on the bus leaving town; he has a definite 
commitment as to the wages he will receive; he knows 
exactly how much his transportation will cost; and 
he knows that he and his family are assured shelter 
upon their arrival. These prior arrangements are the 
heart of the Hammond office’s Annual Worker Plan 
the real and most important reason for the existence 
of the plan. 

The migrant worker cycle in the Hammond area 
operates something like this. After the completion 


of the strawberry harvest, the migrants usually move 
into Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, or Illinois to 
After the berries are “in, 
the workers move into Wisconsin and Michigan, where 
they get into the cherry, apple, and bean crops. 


pick strawberries there. e 





William Brooks (extreme right), representative of the Council of 
Churches, Benton Harbor, Mich., receives information from W. R. 
Inabnett, manager, Hammond local office (seated), on migrant 
agricultural workers who will move into the Michigan area at the 
completion of the strawberry harvest in Louisiana. Others in the 
picture are, left to right: W. M. Brown, ES Operations Analyst, 
Administrative Office, Baton Rouge; and John J. Masaracchia, 
FPR, Hammond local office. 
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This get-together of the employer and migrant crew leader was 
made possible by the Hammond local office. Left to right: John J. 
Masaracchia, FPR; W. R. Inabnett, manager, Hammond local office; 
Felix Domiano, strawberry grower; and Raymond Litaker, migrant 
crew leader from Arizona. 


After their tour in these States, the migrants return 
to Louisiana and Mississippi to work in the cotton 
harvest, which is followed by the tung nut harvest in 
both States. Work in the latter generally lasts until the 
Hammond area strawberry crop is ready again; the 
migrants move back into the Hammond area berries, 
thus completing the cycle. 


What of Migrants’ Social Welfare? 


The Hammond area Annual Worker Plan takes 
into consideration the responsibility of the local office 
and the residents of the area for the social welfare of 
the migrant worker and his family. Private agencies 
such as church groups and the Salvation Army do all 
they can to make his lot just a little more pleasant. 

The Migrant Ministry, a branch of the National 
Council of Churches, keeps close tab on the welfare of 
the migrants. The Ministry has established five vaca- 
tion church schools for the migrant workers’ children 
and conducts “family nights” during which movies are 
shown and social hours and religious services are held. 

The Migrant Ministry and the United Church 
Women are working continuously to encourage com- 
munity acceptance and to provide adequate educa- 
tional, recreational, and religious opportunities for all 
of Louisiana’s migrant workers. Their efforts have 
proved a strong inducement to migrant farm workers 
to return to this vicinity to work. 

The economic welfare and the prosperity of more 
than 3,000 families, to say nothing of the hundreds of 
commercial enterprises in Southeastern Louisiana, de- 
pend wholly on the strawberry crop, which would be 
nonexistent if it were not for the availability of migrant 
agricultural workers. These workers are available be- 
cause of the Annual Worker Plan and the many dawn- 
till-dawn hours that the farm placement people spend 
in making it effective. The plan keeps farmworkers 
more continuously employed, both for their own well- 
being and as a means of assuring the economic welfare 
of the area. 
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The Day-Haul 
Crew Leader 


{ ipanenciale years ago Ezra Jones was not the proud 
owner of a new bus to transport daily his crew of 
Philadelphia resident farmworkers. Instead, he col- 
lected junk in a rented pushcart. 


It was often a frightening and lonely existence. 
During the summer, to bolster his meager income, he 
and two or three of his friends would take a trolley to 
the end of the carline and then walk or hitchhike to a 
nearby vegetable farm. Sometimes, if they were 
lucky, they found a day’s work thinning carrots, cut- 
ting spinach, or picking corn. 


By the end of the war years, Ezra could afford a 
panel truck to transport his small crew to farm jobs. 
Worker shortages in the early forties had resulted in a 
demand for his kind of service on nearby farms. The 
summer harvest, however, was short and the winter lull 
was long. Ezra still hauled junk during the cold 
months, but now he used the truck. 


A revolution occurred in the fifties for Ezra. 
Through guidance and additional “off-” and “in-sea- 
son” job opportunities provided through the Employ- 
ment Service, the truck had been replaced by a bus 
in fact, by two buses. 


Ezra Jones and his son, who now has a third bus, 
attended the public hearing of the U.S. Senate Sub- 
committee on Migratory Farm Labor. By invitation, 
he answered questions on needed legislation. 
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Buses of day-haul crew leaders loading at a 
North Philadelphia pickup point. 


January Philadelphia day-haul. The workers 
are changing soil in heated greenhouses. 





His story, however, repre- 


Ezra Jones ts fictitious. 
sents a composite of several successful crew leaders who 
work through the Employment Service in the Phila- 


delphia area. 





Each year approximately 150 day-haul crew leaders 
operate from Philadelphia, serving agricultural em- 
ployers in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware. 
The season is a long one. Greenhouse and nursery 
activities are underway at the start of a new year. 
Greenhouses are actually steam-heated fields, and soil 
changing jobs lend themselves readily, so employers 
say, to using a day-haul crew leader and his personally 
supervised crew to get the job done quickly. Vege- 
table planting and cultivating follow in the spring. 
Summer and fall bring the regular fruit and vege- 
table harvests, and then in the late fall and early winter 
there is more nursery and greenhouse work. 

At the summer peak in 1960, a total of 80 crew 
leader-owned buses loaded at two pickup points su- 
pervised by the South and North Philadelphia local 
employment offices, and another 10 buses at the 
Chester local employment office point. One Friday 
night in August 1959, a combined emergency recruit- 
ment effort by the Pennsylvania and New Jersey Em- 
ployment Services resulted in the Saturday morning 
referral of 700 additional workers, in crews, to save 
tons of beans after mechanical harvesters had bogged 
down in unusually muddy fields. The crew leaders 
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Philadelphia day-haul. Weeding beets in 
nearby Bucks County. —> 


“‘Off-season"’ harvest work. The men are 
collecting stones on prepared ground prior 
to seeding a new golf course. 


who transported and supervised these emergency 
workers were not casual “‘free-wheelers”; they were, 
in fact, established contractors developed and fostered 
through the Employment Service. 

By 1957 the Philadelphia Farm Placement Program 
had expanded to the point where it was no longer 
enough for the Employment Service to recruit workers 
for crew leaders and to recruit crew leaders for farmers. 
The Employment Service had acquired another sta- 
bilizing role, that is, to show the crew leader how to 
do a better job. The crew leader, in doing a better 
job, better served his crew members, his farm em- 
ployers and, as the Employment Service pointed out, 
he better served himself. Demands for the services 
of crew leaders and their crews were on the increase. 

The actual development program is both informal 
and formal, ranging from the outlying Levittown and 
Hatboro Farm Placement Representatives demon- 
strating to crew leaders the correct way to hand cul- 
tivate a crop row, to formal pre- and post-season 
Crew Leader Institutes under the joint direction of 
the Philadelphia and Camden (New Jersey) District 
Farm Placement Representatives. 

The spring Crew Leader Institute is a 4-hour affair 
in the South Philadelphia local employment office. 
At the March 1960 meeting, 120 crew leaders heard 
and were able to question representatives of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey crew leader licensing and _ regulatory 
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By ALVAN F. FRANK 
Farm Placement Supervisor 


Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


agencies, Philadelphia Police Department, Welfare 
agencies, Social Security Administration, and the Em- 
ployment Service. In addition, they received a kit of 
informational materials and a supply of forms to be 
filled out in accordance with the regulatory informa- 
tion presented by the various speakers. 

Immediately following each spring meeting, a week- 
long miniature “Florida-type” crew leader pooled in- 
terview program is conducted in the South Philadel- 
phia local office. Again Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
Employment Service representatives talk to crew 
leaders, but this time individually and with emphasis 
on when and how to schedule and perform specific 
harvest jobs. Consequently, day-haul workers also 
benefit by obtaining longer work periods. 

The fall institute is more informal. It is highlighted 
by a dinner, and the guests include employers, crew 
leaders and their wives, and Employment Service rep- 
resentatives. During the evening, the past season is 
reviewed, and accomplishments and shortcomings are 
pointed out in a spirit of congeniality. This is a time 
of summing up, a time of thanksgiving, if you will. 

Developing crew leaders during the active day-haul 
season is, of necessity, informal—on the spot, on the 
job, over the telephone (sometimes in Spanish by the 
Mid-City Farm Placement Representative to several 
Puerto Rican leaders) , and by quickly organized meet- 
ings at night (five in 1960) to review an urgent situa- 
tion, such as traffic control at a congested pickup 
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point. While this training is informal, the scope of 
the training has been developed by the Chester local 
office. It can be divided into five parts: 

1. Introduction.—How to organize a crew; licens- 
ing requirements; personal qualities; function of a crew 
leader; types of activities; how crew leader is paid; 
role of the Employment Service. 

2. Recruitment of Workers.—Respective roles of 
crew leader and Employment Service. 

3. Field Duties.—What crew leaders do in the field; 
why farmers need a crew leader; what farmers expect 
of crew leaders; correcting field problems; controlling 
field workers; role of Employment Service. 

1. Business Duties.—Practices of successful crew 
leaders; records to be kept; need for accounting, tax 
and other specialized services; pricing structures for 
services performed. 

5. Source Materials—Employment Service and 
other. 

This training covers wide and diverse subjects and 
has come about mainly through knowledge, experience, 
and observation of successful practices. Successful 
experience is noted, catalogued, and then passed on to 
others. 

The common Philadelphia day-haul practice is to 
pay workers daily. Therefore, a crew leader is ad- 
vised to carry sufficient change and small bills on his 
person so that at the end of the day he can change large 


In the Puyallup Valley .. . 





bills or cash checks, if the farmer pays off in these 
ways. Crew leaders are obligated to see that drinking 
water is readily available to all field workers. They 
are also told that it is reasonable for them to sell soft 
drinks at moderate prices to their crew members in 
the field. 

The Employment Service has long advocated the 
use of buses in place of trucks. Buses are much safer 
and the workers are less fatigued. A crew leader who 
supplies buses can be reasonably sure of a capacity 
crew each morning. 

The idea of a crew leader has changed greatly. 
Ezra changed from a casual worker to a free wheeler, 
to an experienced and trained crew leader, to an estab- 
lished Philadelphia businessman, with the last as the 
image that is presently emerging. At the last spring 
crew leader institute, the keynote speaker was a crew 
leader. He reviewed the early years, the misunder- 
standings and suspicions by farmers, workers, govern- 
mental regulatory agencies, and the public. He 
thanked his hosts, the Employment Service, for helping 
lift this veil of misunderstanding by showing both the 
crew leaders and others the correct function of day- 
haul crew leaders in the local labor market. It is now 
up to the individual leader, he concluded, to “regulate 
himself” in the image that has evolved slowly but dra- 
matically over the years. 


Community Care for Migratory Workers 


By CLAUDE M. SHAMBLEY, Farm Placement Field Assistant, Olympia 
and FRANK BALLOU, Farm Placement Representative, Tacoma Local Office 
Washington State Employment Service 


HE production and harvesting of crops—such as 

strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, blueberries, 
and hops—in the Puyallup Valley of Washington re- 
quire workers from other areas. A large number of 
migrant workers are also needed to pick the golden 
daffodil blossoms that are used to decorate floats in 
the nationally famous Annual Daffodil Parade. Daf- 
fodil blossoms are also shipped to many States and 
countries. 

Indian families from the Puget Sound area and 
Vancouver Island, as well as Latin American families 
who have previously worked in other parts of the State, 
form the greater portion of the migrant labor force. 

In past years, migrant workers and their families 
arriving in the Puyallup Valley were without necessary 
food, clothing, and medical supplies. It was apparent 
that something had to be done to correct this condi- 
tion and also to provide the families with educational 
opportunities, recreation, and needed medical care 
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throughout the harvest season. With this in mind, 
the “Puyallup Valley Migrant Ministries Association” 
organized a Board of Trustees in 1957, which included 
three representatives from each of the following 
groups: farmers, ministers, law enforcement agencies, 
health departments, and farm women; in addition 
there were three members at large and three ex-officio 
members—one of whom was the Farm Placement 
Representative of the Tacoma local office of the Em- 
ployment Security Department, who served as a con- 
sultant to the Board of Trustees. 

In March and April 1957, four weekly training ses- 
sions, with attendance totaling 63, both paid and 
volunteer workers, were held to outline the various 
programs. Subjects covered were: 

1. Indian culture—by an anthropologist from the 
University of Washington. 

2. Guiding principles in working with people of 
another culture—by representatives from the Indian 
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Tacoma News Tribune photo 


A volunteer medical service physician examines a child. 


Mission Center, Pierce County Health Department, 
and County Extension office. 

3. Teaching programs for children’s classes and 
work with youths on recreational and other programs. 

Many projects were organized to obtain good used 
clothing to be made available to migrant families. 
Large quantities were donated by churches, church 
groups, and others interested in the welfare of migra- 
tory workers and their families. These items of cloth- 
ing were renovated, sorted, and placed in an orderly 
manner in a storeroom. Sales were conducted each 
week by volunteer workers. ‘These sales made it pos- 
sible for migratory workers to purchase good used 
clothing for 5 cents to 10 cents per garment for them- 
selves and children. The money derived from these 
sales was in turn used for buying milk and fruit juices 
to supplement the diets of the children. 

Also donated were health kits assembled by people 
from various church groups. Each kit consisted of 


Children of migratory farm workers get toys donated by the 
community. 
Tacoma News Tribune photo 





soap, wash cloth, tooth brush, and comb. Two hun- 
dred of these kits were distributed among the migrant 
families during the 1959 agricultural season. 

Cardboard baby cribs, made by the Fibreboard 
Box Company of Sumner, were covered with decorated 
plastic by volunteer women workers and distributed 
to families needing them. Sewing machines were 
donated for use by migrant workers, and many were 
taught to do creative sewing. Many recreational 
programs were organized; over one-half of the total 
recreational directors’ time was donated. After each 
day’s work, migrants gathered at a schoolground set 
aside for their use by school directors. Many recrea- 
tional activities—such as baseball, volleyball, basket- 
ball, and children’s games—were provided. 

The committee, realizing that only healthy workers 
can be efficient, organized a clinical survey. Each 
Wednesday evening, June 10 through August 12, vol- 
unteer doctors took turns examining, diagnosing, and 





Puyallup Valley Tribune photo 


Community volunteers entertain the children of migrant farm workers while their parents are in the fields. 
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Community volunteers teach songs to children of migrant farm workers. 


giving free medical treatment when needed. Nurses 
gave necessary hypodermic injections, dressed minor 
wounds, and made followup calls to the cabins for 
illnesses. Three days a week a nursing team went 
into the field and called at camps to distribute medi- 
cine and bandages, change dressings, and do other 
work recommended by the doctors who conducted the 
Wednesday night clinics. When a child or mother be- 
came too ill to be treated at the clinic or by the nurse, 
there was a ready volunteer to transport the patient 
to the County Hospital. This service has prevented 
or cured many cases of illness among migrants and 
their children. Dentists also volunteered their serv- 
ices for emergency care at the clinics. All of the 14 
doctors, 8 dentists and 12 registered nurses gave their 
time generously to this migratory worker program. 

Not only were bodies given attention from the health 
standpoint, but minds were also stimulated by means 
of group activities in each camp. Volunteer workers 
in the Puyallup Valley went in teams to various camps 
to give spiritual guidance. Children of migrant fami- 
lies also learned to sing, and express themselves with 
paints and crayons and with paste and paper. Ap- 
proximately 800 children took part in these kinder- 
garten-type programs. 

Perhaps the most outstanding result of these pro- 
grams was a reduction in the number of cases of 
acute illness among migratory workers, no doubt 
attributable to: 

a. Better sanitation in camps. 

b. Early discovery of symptoms by nurses visiting 
camps. 

c. More followup of cases by nurses visiting camps. 

d. Warm bedding furnished for campers by volun- 
teers. 
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Sumner News Indeaz photo 


e. Better balanced lunches served to children on 
teaching days. 

This committee plans to continue the work with 
migratory workers and their families. 
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(Continued from page 22) 


MIGRANT WorKERS’ FIESTAS 


The evening program was opened with the presenta- 
tion of colors. The American flag was carried by 
Fernando Costilla, and the Mexican flag, by Miss 
Magdalena Martinez. The Ohio Chief of Farm Place- 
ment gave the welcoming speech in which he told the 
migrants how happy we were to have them in our 
State. Carlos Gomez of the Department of Labor, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, very capably handled 
the task of master of ceremonies for the program. 
The entertainment consisted of the traditional Mexican 
hat dance, and Mexican music and songs. A free 
dance from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. was enjoyed by young and 
old alike. Music was furnished by Librado Rocha 
and his Mexican orchestra from Adrian, Mich. 

The highlights of the day was the coronation of 
the Harvest Holiday Queen. The young lady chosen 
by the judges was Miss Noemi Uballe, who was a } 
tomato picker on a farm near Tiffin, Ohio. 

In the wee hours of the morning a very tired but 
happy chairman for the Fiesta, Ventura Costilla, for- 
merly a migrant worker himself, termed the Harvest 
Holiday a huge success and said he hoped it would 
continue to be an annual affair. 
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JOHN P. STARK, Farm Placement Re presenta- 
tive, Fostoria Local Office, Ohio State Employme nt | 
Service. 
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Pennies for Planning Save Dollars in Operations .. . 


) AND M PROCEDURES 
IMPROVE FARM LABOR OPERATIONS 


By IRA O. WELBORN 


Chief, Farm Placement 


Mississippi Employment Security Commission 


ISSISSIPPI places responsibility for the operation 
- of the farm program at the local office level—on 
the office manager, through the supervisor, to the 
director of the employment service division. ‘Tech- 
nical assistance is provided by the State office farm 
placement department. 

This policy establishes all phases of operation on an 
agricultural area basis. Functionally, this is divided 
into local office bases, and divided again into counties. 

In-season activities stem from planning of various 
kinds: county, local office, area, and statewide. Each 
of the 31 full-functioning offices, except the 3 on the 
Gulf Coast where agriculture is minimal, plans and 
operates a definite farm placement program. A sepa- 
rate section of the written plan of action, which is 
made annually and revised at mid-year, is devoted to 
this function. Each plan of action is reviewed by State 
office technicians and Employment Service staff mem- 


| bers before consensus is reached and plans are 


approved. 

The subsequent analyses of operation are based on 
these approved plans of action. In the experience of 
this agency, no time and thought are so well spent as 
are those spent in planning. Pennies for realistic plan- 
ning save dollars in operations. 


Born of Necessity 


Emphasis on planning was born of necessity more 
than 12 years ago. At the peak of the 1948 harvest, 
nearly 12,000 out-of-State workers were engaged in 
cotton picking in Mississippi, about half of them for- 
eign. It was determined then that this payroll— 
approximately $4 million—should rightfully be earned 
by in-State workers, or, at least, by domestic workers. 
Planning began, and by 1952 the use of out-of-State 
labor had dropped to 678; since 1953 no foreign 
workers have been employed in the State. 

Although the State population has since declined, 
with a sharp drop in the farm work force, planned 
utilization of the nearest labor has seen no loss of grade 
or production in the cotton harvest because of lack of 
workers. In the 1960 season, the maximum number 
of available workers was not used throughout the 
season despite a million-and-a-half-bale crop—larger 
than the 1949 crop which originally prompted the 
detailed planning program. And, although mechan- 


}ical harvesting has steadily increased, the initial con- 
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cept of detailed realistic planning has been profitably 
maintained. 

Planning for the September—November harvest be- 
gins in April during the cultivation period and is fur- 
thered in May and June when the mid-year plans of 
action are drafted. These plans include listings of 
day-haul pools, their distances from the local office, 
pertinent information as to their servicing, and esti- 
mates of day-haul strength. 


Careful Preharvest Planning 


In July and early August, local offices hold crew 
leader meetings and ascertain all possible information 
as to labor supply. In late August, local representa- 
tives of demand and supply offices, State offices, and 
the Delta Council (growers’ organization) meet for 
preharvest planning with county agents and authorities 
on weather, mechanization, and labor transportation. 
Each local office provides estimates and data in ad- 
vance on: acres for harvest, yield in bales, bales 
machine-picked, bales hand-picked, picked by on-farm 
labor, picked by off-farm labor, off-farmworkers re- 
quired, day-haul supply (in area and inter-area), 
total off-farm supply, and labor balance. Supply and 
demand data on mechanical harvesters 
reported. 

Since labor is reported by supply and demand areas, 
each one indicating intended areas of use, cross-checks 
on interarea movements easily resolve discrepancies. 

Person to person understandings are reached be- 
tween demand and supply areas; commitments made 
are based upon competent knowledge. ‘These com- 
mitments are rarely in default. Shortages in the final 
balances constitute a “go” signal for pin-pointed re- 
cruitment, which is correlated through the State office. 
Through such planning, day-haul moves of as many as 
26,000 workers on a peak day are remarkably smooth 
and inexpensive in actual operation. : 

It is highly significant that this pattern of planning 
has had from its inception the unstinted cooperation 
of the Delta Council, individual growers, the Exten- 
sion Service, USDA-State Experiment Station, crew 
leaders, and workers. 

Planning for an in-State labor force results in- 
evitably in labor market information as to workers 
available for use outside the State. Movements of 
this out-of-State force are also carefully planned. 


are also 
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Workers are routed to as many as 17 other States in a 
year, during periods when they are not needed within 
the State. In 1959, 4,900 workers went to 14 other 
States. Largest user States are Florida, North Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, Texas, Wisconsin, and Michigan, 
which took from 300 to 2,000 workers each in 1959. 


To Keep Everyone Informed 


This basic policy which was founded upon a desire 
for definite end results was adopted in 1948-49; how- 
ever, planning procedures have required considerable 
trial, change, and experience, but have improved 
from year to year. Our aim is to develop a practical, 
fully. correlated plan, by which all offices and all af- 
fected personnel will be fully apprised of expected 
conditions and operations. Every effort is made to 
complete advance work early, to anticipate demand 
and supply problems, and so conserve time and man- 
power against the rise of unforeseen developments. 

In the intensely cultivated and highly productive 
Delta area, weather data are gathered daily at 5:30 
am. Workers in early morning pools, accordingly, 
are directed away from rain areas into spots without 
rainfall. ‘This includes up-to-the-hour work orders. 

Growers have both home and office telephone 
numbers of farm placement staff members, and many 
orders are taken care of at night. Employers in rain 
areas frequently permit crews to take their (em- 
hoes and picksacks so they may be routed to 
other employers on a pro tem basis. There have been 
no reports of equipment or workers lost. In excep- 
tional instances, an employer will even provide trans- 
portation to insure continuity of work for his farm 
force. 

Asricultural weather reports from the U.S. Weather 
Bureau’s station at Jackson, the Weather Bureau Agri- 
cultural Research Office at Stoneville in the heart of 
the Delta, and the Delta Station’s pilot endeavor car- 
ried into the Louisiana Delta are geared to agri- 
cultural operating needs. The use of radar makes 
possible the visual location and tracking of rain areas. 
Heavy dew which will not evaporate before 9:30 a.m. 
isa cue to farm placement personnel that having work- 
ers arrive at daylight would be wasteful. Similarly, 
knowledge that wet ground will not support mechani- 
cal harvesters for 5 days red-flags a need for manual 
pickers in the affected fields. 

Operation of the farm labor program involves three 


ployers’ 


principal points: 

Movement of interarea, noncommuting labor in fol- 
lowing Annual Worker Plan concepts and procedures ; 

Operation of day-hauls, both interarea and 
interstate : 

Supplying workers to other States under standard 
AWP procedures. 





The first and third points need no elaboration. The 
§ day-haul program has some interesting aspects. 

| In preseason planning, consideration must be given 
jto the exchange of workers by day-haul between local 
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office areas or across State lines. Clarksdale, for ex- 
ample, day-hauls 400 workers into the Cleveland area 
and 75 into the Indianola area—and at the same time 
receives 50 by day-haul from Cleveland and 50 from 
Indianola. This criss-cross activity is repeated in sev- 
eral areas. In addition, net labor supply must always 
take into account the number of workers commuting 
into Arkansas and Louisiana. 

No youth day-haul, as such, is operated, because of 
the effectiveness of the built-in supervision in family 
members working together. When piece rates pre- 
vail, as in the cotton and tung nut harvests, the pro- 
ductive factor is not important to the employer, and 
family groups are routed together. In cotton chop- 
ping where pay is by the day, however, only workers 
who are properly qualified to produce satisfactory 
results are routed. 

The most effective local and State supervisory con- 
trol is the in-season report required weekly of each 
office area where any seasonal labor is used. This 
“FP—223” series has one report for cotton chopping 
and cotton harvest, and one for all other agricultural 
activities in season. The report is of inestimable value 
for operating purposes as well as a management 
control. 

With columns for successive weekly reports, 10 
weeks’ operating experience is accumulated on one 
sheet, and only the current report is submitted to the 
State office. 

Amplified by narrative sections, these reports are 
mailed at close of business each Friday and are re- 
ceived through a special mail “kick-out” at the Farm 
Placement Department by 8 a.m. on Monday. Trans- 
ferred to summary sheets for Delta and Hill areas and 
State totals and augmented by special weather reports 
from nine stations covering from 8 a.m. Saturday to 
8 a.m. Monday, the local, area, and statewide presen- 
tation shows at a glance the “hot spots” of demand or 
supply on which local offices need assistance. 

This sequence of reports used locally as part of a 
continuous evaluation of the farm placement function 
is also reviewed as a part of a periodical evaluation 
made by the State office staff. 

The Mississippi farm placement program as a whole 
has been built on: 

POLICY which is adopted administratively, ac- 
cepted functionally, and reflects a continuing desire to 
serve farm labor and farm employers competently ; 

PLANNING that is realistic as to local conditions 
and meshes all available resources for maximum use; 

DATA COLLECTION which provides a basis for 
decision making; , 

OPERATION that is according to plan, with pro- 
vision for immediate improvisation to meet emergency 
conditions as completely and effectively as possible ; 

MANAGEMENT that is basically at local office 
level, but with State office top line administration, and 
technical assistance as indicated. 

The program is not expensive. It is currently op- 
erating within an allocation of less than 30 positions. 
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Covers of a 12-page pamphlet, printed entirely in Spanish, which is given to all migratory workers who come into Canyon 


County so that they may better understand the highway laws of the State. 


Operators. This is the key to your safety on the highway.” 


The front cover reads ‘‘Manual for Motor Vehicle 


Traffic Safety Program for Migratory Workers 


, GROVER IRVINE 
ii Caldwell Local Office 


Idaho Employment Security 


URING the first 6 months of 
15 fatal traffic accidents in Canyon County, 
Idaho, 5 of which involved migratory workers of 
Mexican descent who had come to do farm work. 
The high rate of traffic accidents and loss of life 
created a great deal of concern. Sheriff Dale Haile 
called a meeting early in August with the State Safety 
Director, the Employment Security Agency, crew 
leaders, and growers to discuss the problem. More 
than 25 crew leaders, representing every camp in the 
area, attended. There was free discussion regarding 
the driving problems of migratory workers. It was 
explained that while migrant workers are not neces- 
sarily more prone to accidents than others, it is possible 
that they do not fully understand Idaho traffic regu- 
lations and other factors which are different from those 
in their home States. 
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1960, there were 


Agency 


As a result of the meeting, the following plan was 
developed: 

To print, in Spanish, an abridged version of the 
“Drivers’ Handbook,” leaflets giving highlights of 
safety precautions, and posters showing the various 
standard highway signs with their Spanish translation. 
These highway safety materials would be given to mi- 
gratory workers when they applied for drivers’ licenses. 
and would be distributed in the farm labor camps by 
the Employment Security Agency which would also 
arrange to supply them to crew leaders before thei 
annual trip to the Idaho fields. 

The sheriff's office, where applications for drivers’ 
licenses are made and tests administered, 
press young applicants with the penalties for violating 
traffic rules. 


3. Gregorio Hernandez, a Spanish-language radio 
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News-Tribune photo 


Robert B. McCall, State Safety Director 
(left) enlists the cooperaiton of Spanish 
radio announcer, Gregorio Hernandez 
(right) in a program to bombard migrant 
workers with traffic safety reminders. 
Sitting in on the talk are County Sheriff 
Dale Haile (second from left) and Grover 
Irvine, manager, Caldwell local office. 


announcer who is also a crew leader during agricul- 
tural seasons, would include safety reminders regularly 
on the radio programs. 

4. Theaters showing Spanish films would be sup- 
plied with films on road safety. 

9. Traffic films and cartoons would have the cap- 
tions translated into Spanish and be provided to the 
farm labor camps. 

6. A special deputy sheriff at each of the labor 
camps in the area would form safety committees and 
stress road safety. 

The annual “Spanish Fiesta” at Nampa (see page 
23), in the eastern part of Canyon County brought 
together several thousand migrant workers a few days 
after the meeting and presented an ideal situation in 
which to launch the safety program. Scripts were 
prepared for use at intervals throughout the day over 
the public address system. 

There is definite indication that the program has 
been effective and that noticeable improvement in 
traffic safety has resulted. With an earlier start this 
year, the plan will doubtless be extended to all areas 
in the State where there is need for migratory farm- 
workers. 


AT Press TIME 


(Continued from page 2) 


These persons were the first of an estimated 250,000 
made eligible for payments under 1960 changes in 
the law. Before the recently enacted amendments, a 
disabled worker and his dependents were not eligible 
for cash disability benefits while the worker was under 
50 years of age. Now they and their dependents have 
the same kind of income protection that is provided 
for retired workers. 

The law requires that all applicants for disability 
benefits be referred to the appropriate State agency for 
consideration for rehabilitation services. Under the 
new provisions, these applicants will get disability 
benefit checks up to 12 months after they begin work- 
ing at a new trade, until they have had an opportunity 
to demonstrate their ability to continue working. 

To be eligible for disability benefits, a disabled 
worker must have a condition so severe that it pre- 
vents him from engaging in any substantial gainful 
activity. In addition, he must have social security 
credits for at least 5 years of work out of the 10 years 
before he became disabled. 


New Contract for BWI Workers 


GREEMENT was announced in 1959 on a new contract of employment to cover all British West Indian 


4% farm workers employed in this country. 


The contract is aimed at better protection of U.S. farmworkers 


from any adverse effect of foreign worker employment, and at improved working conditions for the British 


W est Indians. 


The new contract is now in essential conformity with contracts of the other major foreign worker 


programs. 


The principal changes are: (a) employers henceforth will pay the major portion of the workers’ 


cost of transportation between jobs in this country; and (b) workers will be guaranteed employment for at 


least three-quarters of the normal hours of work during the contract period. 
represent mainly a formal recognition of what were already normal practices. 


Other changes in the contract 
They include provision of 


free housing for the workers, and assurance that food will be provided at cost. 


British West Indian workers comprised about 6,600 of the 460,000 foreign workers admitted in 1959 


to work on U.S. farms. 


Although minor in comparison with the Mexican program, which is based on 


separate legislation, the BWI workers have a significant impact on the farm labor market in Florida and 


in some of the States in the north-central regions and on the eastern seaboard. 


Other nationality groups ad- 


mitted in 1959 to work on U.S. farms include, in addition to the Canadians who cross the border on a basis 
of reciprocity with the United States, 2.200 Bahamians, 400 Japanese, and 237 from the Basque region of Spain. 


The BWI program is in some respects well ahead of the standards imposed under the Mexican labor 


program. 


This applies especially to the accident insurance protection provided for the BWI workers, and 


to the insistence that the workers’ long distance travel be at the same standards of comfort provided for the 


traveling public. 


tunities and conditions for U.S. workers. 
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All improvements in foreign workers’ contracts serve indirectly to improve also the oppor- 





Ten Years of Operation Across the Border . . . 
The Mexican Farm Labor Program 


In some areas of the United States, a shortage of domestic farm workers has made it necessary to use 


foreign labor during peak seasons to plant, cultivate, and harvest the crops. 


is Mexican. 


Most of this supplemental labor 


The Mexican farm labor program is operated under Public Law 78, 82d Congress, as amended, the 
Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, as amended, between the Governments of the United States and of Mexico, 


and the Standard Work Contract, which is negotiated between employer and worker. 
ments are designed to protect all persons concerned in this operation 


These three instru- 
United States farmworkers, United 


States agricultural employers, and the Mexican workers who supplement the domestic farm labor force. 
In the last 10 years, at five United States reception centers, more than 3 million Mexican nationals have 


been contracted and repatriated. Between 


year for farm employment. In 


1956 anc 


1959. close to 450,000 Mexicans were brought in each 
1960. the number of admissions fell to about 320,000 as conditions were 


favorable for a rapid increase in mechanical harvesting of cotton in the Southwest. 


The largest number of Mexican workers ever employed at one time under Public Law 78 was 291,515 


in September 1959. 
Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, and Arkansas. 


They were employed in 29 States, but their use was concentrated mainly in California, 


Migratory stations, operated by both governments for the recruitment of Mexican agricultural workers, are 
now located at Empalme (Guaymas) in the State of Sonora; and Chihuahua, in Chihuahua; and Monterrey, 


in Neuvo Leon. 
Pass, and El Paso, Texas. 


Following are stories describing operations at a migratory station South of the Border 


“Hidalgo.” 


at a reception center North of the Border 


South of The Border 


A! MIGRATORY stations south of the border, 
Mexican agricultural workers are recruited for 
admittance to the United States by a Mexican agency 
known as Secretaria de Gobernacion. They are then 
brought to reception centers adjacent to the official 
place of entry into this country, where arrangements 
are made to employ them on United States farms. 

On August 25, 1951, a migratory station was opened 
in Mexico in the State of Guanajuato to recruit 
workers from central and southern Mexico. Located 
at the major railroad center of Irapuato, it was pos- 
sible for the station to send workers to any of the five 
reception centers in the United States to supplement 
the work of the other three migratory stations then in 
operation. 

From the station at Guadalajara in the State of 
Jalisco which was opened in the same year, workers 
were sent to reception centers at E] Centro, Calif. and 
Nogales, Ariz. for work in the western part of the 
United States. 
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The reception centers are at E] Centro, California; Nogales, Arizona; and Hidalgo, Eagle 


‘“Empalme”’—and 


By CLIFFORD F. BURR 
Manager, Empalme (Guaymas) Station 
Bureau of Employment Security 


In accordance with the international agreement, the 
Mexican Secretaria de Gobernacion supplied grounds, 
building, and utilities for the migratory stations. ‘The 
U.S. Department of Labor provided furnishings and 
equipment. Each government employed its own 
salaried staff to carry out its responsibilities. 

Now, however, from a revolving fund made up of 
fees paid by employers, the Department of Labor 
furnishes subsistence, medical care, and transportation 
from the migratory stations to the United States re- 
ception centers, and return. 

Under provisions of the original agreement, workers 
recruited at Guadalajara received transportation from 
Hermosillo, Sonora to the border; therefore it was 
necessary to establish a forwarding station at that 
point to provide this assistance. They had to pay 
their own expenses to Hermosillo. 

Many workers recruited through Guadalajara 
lacked the necessary funds for transportation to the 
Hermosillo forwarding station (125 pesos, or $10 
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and were forced to wait until their families at home 
could raise and forward the money to them. Because 
of this delay, employers awaiting men to help work 
their crops often received no workers for at least 3 
days after their scheduled arrival, and frequently had 
to wait a week for their entire crew to assemble. 

In March of 1954, all operations were suspended 
for several months while both Governments renego- 
tiated and finally approved the Migrant Labor Agree- 
ment, as amended. Because of transportation prob- 
lems in getting people from Guadalajara and Irapuato 
to Hermosillo, it was decided to establish a migratory 
station closer to the international border. 

After numerous proposals for its establishment in the 
State of Sonora, the Governor of the State consented, 
and the first migratory station in Sonora was opened 
at Hermosillo, where the forwarding station had once 
been. In October 1955, this migratory station was 
moved again to a location just outside Empalme (near 
Guaymas), 275 miles south of Nogales, Ariz. 


The Recruitment Process 


In general, the recruitment process is as follows: 
Each week the managers of the reception centers fur- 
nish the Gobernacion representative in Mexico City 
firm orders for the following week, and an estimate of 
need for the second week, based on approved orders 
received from State or local offices of the Employment 
Service. 

On the basis of current employment information, 
Gobernacion assigns each supply State in Mexico, as 
applicable, a quota of workers to document and dis- 
patch to a specific migratory station. This quota is to 
fill the daily request for workers which has been placed 
with the station by the reception center. 

These orders are placed daily with the Gobernacion 
representative, who admits the workers to the process- 
ing area at his respective station; from here they are 
referred to the Department of Labor representative as 
needed. 

Through interviews with the workers, the Depart- 
ment of Labor determines their agricultural skills and 
specialties, establishes their bonafide experience as 
agricultural workers, and in turn, briefs them on the 
types and locations of jobs, the pay, and the duration 
of the contract. 

The workers are interviewed by the officers of the 
U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service to deter- 
mine their admissibility to the United States under 
immigration laws. A physical examination follows, 
which is given by a staff of Mexican doctors under 
contract to the U.S. Public Health Service which has 
specified criteria and provides supervision. Rejec- 
tions at any point are reported to the Gobernacion 
representative, who supplies replacements. 

After selection for work, the men are again briefed 
as to the kind and location of work offered, the pay, 
and the length of contract. Vaccination for small pox 
is administered, and a conditional entry permit and 
transportation instructions are supplied. 
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Bracero being finger-printed for identification on ES—345 
(Conditional Entry Permit). 





Typists filling in date on ES—345. ; 


An emergency order placed by an employer with 
the reception center either at El Centro or at Nogales 
can usually be filled the following day. Upon receipt 
of the order, if telephoned in the morning, a limited 
number of workers can be selected and transported to 
El Centro by train leaving Empalme at noon, and to 
Nogales by train leaving Empalme in the evening. 








Large orders for workers for specified dates require 
ample advance notice to the migratory station to allow 
time for the Department of Labor to notify the doc- 
tors of the number of workers to be examined, to 
notify transportation companies of equipment re- 
quired, and to give feeding contractors notice of the 
number of lunches to be prepared, as well as to pro- 
vide time to perfect overall plans for the workload. 


Improvements at Station 


Originally, the station at Empalme used a large 
partially reconditioned brick barracks-type building, 
well situated near both highway and railroad station. 
The selection room, although large, had no roof and 
only a dirt floor. Surplus army tents provided doctors 
and interviewers with some shelter from scorching sun 
or from drenchings during the summer rainy season. 
Tents had to be raised and lowered each day to prevent 
their loss in storms, which usually occur at night. 

Sanitary facilities were notably deficient. No elec- 
tricity or telephone facilities existed from the opening 
in October 1955 until August 1956, when electricity 
was installed at the station and electric fans were 
provided. 

In 1957 the Secretaria de Gobernacion authorized 
funds for substantial improvements. A cement floor 
and an asbestos roof were supplied for the interviewing 
hall, and a large asbestos-roofed shelter with sanitary 
facilities was provided for men being processed. 
Other sanitary facilities were built for workers await- 
ing admittance; the roof of the soldiers’ quarters was 
waterproofed; carports for employees’ cars were, con- 
structed; and trees and shrubs were set out. The De- 
partment of Labor waterproofed the roofs of the office 
and the processing room and installed air conditioning 
units, 

Later, Gobernacion again made improvements: a 
management office for Department of Labor employ- 
ees; a large, well-ventilated modern medical examina- 
tion room with lavatory, shower, and locker rooms; a 
water reservoir; and five large shade shelters for admit- 
tance seekers were constructed. 


Transportation Facilities Are Better, Too 


Transportation facilities have also improved. 
Workers are generally transported by train, but some 
buses are also in use. The two railroads—the Del 
Pacifico and the Sonora, Baja California—have added 
equipment and afford excellent service. Del Pacifico 
has purchased 20 regular second class coaches and has 
converted 48 box cars into satisfactory workers’ 
coaches. Formerly, workers en route to Mexicali had 
to lay over about 8 hours in Benjamin Hill, the junc- 
tion point of the two roads. However, in 1959, Del 
Pacifico added a train which arrives at Benjamin Hill 
shortly before departure time of the Sonora, Baja Cali- 
fornia train. This eliminates the layover. Presently, 
there is an interchange of cars, and workers continue 
in the same coaches from Empalme to Mexicali. 
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For groups of more than a thousand men, both roads 
provide additional service. A special train, which 
transports braceros exclusively, starts early and arrives 
in Mexicali about 4 a.m. This allows workers to be 
X-rayed and photographed at the El Centro reception 
center so that they can be contracted by 8 a.m. 

Cordial relations prevail among the various agencies 
participating in the operation of the migratory sta- 
tion: the Department of Labor, Secretaria de Gob- 
ernacion of Mexico, Governor of the State of Sonora, 
U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service, Mex- 
ican Army detail, Mexican medical staff and nurse, 
U.S. Public Health Service, feeding contractor, and 
local and community offices, and business enterprises 

Public relations of the migratory station have stead- 
ily improved, and the station is now accepted and 
recognized as an important and beneficial enterprise 
Its operation in Sonora has helped to relieve that 
State’s serious labor shortage. Its cotton and vegeta- 
ble growers can employ the men who are awaiting se- 
lection for the later harvests of the United States. In 
the past 2 years, more than 50,000 out-of-State men 
have worked annually in Sonora’s crops. 

This work supplies the waiting workers with funds 
to maintain themselves until they are selected at double 
the earnings they could make in their home communi- 
ties. Gobernacion’s approval of this plan is shown 
by giving preferential selection to workers who have 
already worked in Sonora’s crops for 2 to 3 weeks, 


Empalme Needs the Braceros 


To the small community of Empalme, the seasonal 
influx of thousands of workers brings additional com- 
munity problems. Municipal services, fire, police, san- 
itation, water, and electrical departments must be aug- 
mented. Temporary eating places spring up, local 
businesses expand, and a type of inflation exists that 
could collapse should the station be moved. Tax in- 
come, however, has quadrupled; and many citizens 
earn their entire livelihood from the presence of the 
braceros. 

More than 75 percent of the workers processed by 
the Empalme station come from the high, cool plateau 
areas of Central Mexico. These sections do not afford 
sufficient employment for their population. The 
Mexican Government has offered inducements to these 
citizens to migrate to the coastal valleys where there 
is an abundance of rainfall, or irrigation, to support 
crops, but they prefer to remain in the cooler districts 
with only occasional work trips to the United States 
to augment their incomes. 

The Mexican Government recognizes the benefits of 
the millions of dollars entering Mexico from the earn- 
ings of braceros. After cotton exports, the most im 
portant sources of foreign exchange are the tourist 
trade and the bracero earnings. Mexican newspapers 
refer to the spending of American tourists and _ the 
earnings of braceros as “our two industries without 
chimneys.” 
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North of the Border 


| pvtalbninpste ved with the opening of migra- 
J tory stations in Mexico, five reception centers were 
established at or near the actual port of entry of such 
workers into the continental United States for the pur- 
pose of receiving and housing such workers while 
arrangements were made for their employment in, or 
departure from, the United States. Such a center was 
established at Harlingen, Tex., in July 1951 primarily 
to meet the anticipated needs of the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas and the Delta States. 

Due to the emergency nature of the program, there 
was no time to construct adequate facilities. An exist- 
ing camp for migrant citizen workers was selected for 
the new center. Although it left much to be desired, 
the camp covered approximately 40 acres and had 
sufficient buildings to meet the immediate needs. The 
camp administration building was converted into 
ofices for the managerial staff and the contracting 
section. A mess hall and kitchen building and en- 
larged sanitary facilities were constructed. 

Staffing of the new center was accelerated by spe- 
cialized personnel from the Bureau of Employment 
Security in Washington, who were authorized to hire 
ople on the spot through referrals from the local 
lexas Employment Commission offices. As a result, 
with the exception of the center manager, most of the 
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By JAMES E. GOODGION 
Assistant Manager, Hidalgo, Tex., Reception Center 
Bureau of Employment Security 


employees hired were new, not only to the farm labor 
program, but also to Government service. 

Notwithstanding the inexperience of the personnel 
and the then untried procedures and regulations for 
processing, the center began contracting workers im- 
mediately. Between July 15 and December 31, 1951 
over 29,000 workers were contracted and dispatched 
to American farms. ‘Transportation facilities fur- 
nished by the employer at that time were predomi- 
nantly “bobtail’” and trailer trucks, which had been 
converted to “personnel carriers” by the addition of 
benches and seats. During inclement weather, tar- 
paulins were used to provide protection for the 
workers. 

Although Public Law 78 had legalized the recruit- 
ment and employment of Mexican agricultural work- 
ers, farmers in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas 
strongly resisted the use of contracted workers and 
continued to employ workers from Mexico known as 
“wetbacks,” who were illegally in this country. Since 
the Valley’s economy had prospered through the use 
of this labor, the farmers saw no reason to change to 
a more expensive, though legal, labor supply. This 


See “Operation Wetback” in the Employment Security 
Review, March 1955. 
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Personal belongings of the workers who arrive at the inspection station are checked by representatives of the Customs Bureau and the 


Department of Agriculture. 


situation eventually resulted in the closing of the Har- 
lingen reception center in 1953 and the transfer of its 
activities to a similar center at Eagle Pass, ‘Tex. 

In the spring of 1954, the reception center was re- 
opened in the Lower Rio Grande Valley at Hidalgo, 
Tex., just across the border from Reynosa, Mexico. 
At that time the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service announced its determination to apprehend 
and deport all illegal aliens employed in the Rio 
Grande Valley. A full-scale effort was immediately 
launched in close cooperation with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. The successful completion of “Opera- 
tion Wetback” definitely established the Hidalgo Re- 
ception Center as an integral part of the agricultural 
economy of the area and resulted in the contracting of 
over 80,000 workers that year. 

The Hidalgo reception center began operations in 
a converted warehouse building almost on the banks 
of the Rio Grande River. The kitchen, mess hall, 
and jatrine buildings, which had been constructed in 
Harlingen in 1951, were relocated at Hidalgo; surplus 
army pyramidal tents were used for sleeping quarters. 
The site covered approximately 342 acres of land, a 
sandy river silt which, in dry weather, blew into all 
the buildings and made life miserable for both braceros 
and employees, and in rainy weather, solidified like 
concrete and virtually incapacitated the sewage system. 

During the latter part of 1954 and early 1955, it 
became apparent that the facilities were inadequate to 
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handle the expected demand for large numbers ¢ 
workers. Accordingly, two modern barracks-typ 
buildings, designed to accommodate 500 workers each 
were constructed. Surplus army cots and blanket 
were procured through General Services Administra 
tion property disposal facilities so that the barrack 
could be utilized during daylight hours as “holding 
areas for the workers and as sleeping quarters at night 

As the operations of the center increased, the proc 
essing procedures were refined, and facilities corre 
spondingly enlarged. New buildings were constructe 
to house the medical functions of the U.S. Publi 
Health Service. Simultaneously, high ceiling shad 
shelters connecting all processing buildings were buil 
to afford maximum ventilation and protection fror 
the weather, and to serve as holding areas for worke 
awaiting processing. In the spring of 1956, the en 
tire compound was hard-surfaced to counteract th 
blowing sand. Modern air-conditioned offices wet 
constructed in the main processing warehouse to at 
commodate the staffs of the U.S. Department of Labor 
the Mexican Government, and the U.S. Immigratio 
and Naturalization Service. Shade shelters and tabl 
also were built on the United States side of the Inter 
national Bridge to facilitate the inspection of incon 
ing workers by the U.S. Customs, the U.S. Departmen 
of Agriculture, and the U.S. Public Health Servic 
Additional land was leased adjacent to the recepti¢ 
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Workers are interviewed by farmers and 
cleared for contracting by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service admission 
officer. 


center and a caliche-surfaced parking lot was provided 
for vehicles sent by employers to transport braceros. 
Due to the proximity of the Hidalgo reception cen- 
ter to the migratory station in Monterrey, Mexico, 
workers can be recruited and processed in Monterrey 
om one day, arrive at the Hidalgo center early the fol- 


qowing day, and be contracted on the day of arrival. 


[he physical facilities have been expanded to keep 
pace with the operations. Because of the short cotton 
harvesting season in the Lower Rio Grande Valley (see 
article on page 14), a heavy demand for workers de- 
elops in July each year. In past years, it has been 
necessary to contract approximately 70,000 workers in 
July to harvest the Valley cotton crop. In September, 
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about 20,000 workers are contracted for Arkansas cot- 


ton. Because of the need for these workers within a 
relatively short period of time, the processing opera- 
tions are geared to a high daily production rate. 
Consequently, the Hidalgo center has been vitally con- 
cerned with a maximum number contracted in a mini- 
mum length of time. 

Over the years, we have been able to contract, on a 
sustained basis, 4,500 workers per day to meet the peak 
season demands of farmers. On one occasion, because 
of a breakdown in transportation from the migratory 
station, we received 6,200 men in one day. Through 
the combined efforts of our employees and cooperating 
agencies, all of these workers were contracted by the 





Workers are contracted in the main processing building by U.S. Department of Labor employees. 








close of business the same day. Since repatriating 
workers to Mexico is a comparatively simple process 
compared with contracting, we have, on occasion, ter- 
minated and returned to Mexico almost 13,000 workers 
in a single day. 

In retrospect, we have come a long way in the past 
10 years in improved center facilities for both workers 
and staff, streamlined methods of processing workers 
to enable us to meet peak season demands, and in 
amendments to the international agreement, which 
by joint action of the Governments of Mexico and 
the United States, have improved working and living 
conditions for the bracero. We have established sound 
working relationships with cooperating agencies of 
the Government such as the U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, U.S. Public Health Service, U.S. Customs Serv- 
ice, regional offices of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, the various State employment agencies, and 
representatives of the Mexican Government. 

We have recently completed construction of a mod- 
ern serology laboratory to enable the USPHS staff to 
make blood tests on incoming braceros for the de- 


Mobility 
of Florida s 
Farm Labor Force 


By WALTER COLE 
Assistant Chief of Farm Labor 
Florida State Employment Service 


A GEOGRAPHIC picture of Florida’s agricultural 

areas presents a variety of crops and weather con- 
ditions. In North Florida, we find crops and weather 
conditions similar to those in other southern States— 
mainly a cotton, tobacco, corn, and peanut economy. 
Summer vegetables are also grown throughout this 
area. The important Central Florida agricultural 
belt has a large citrus grove section and spring and 
fall vegetable crop areas. Southern Florida has winter 
vegetable farms, large sugarcane fields, and tropical 
fruit groves. 

About 75,000 persons are employed in agriculture 
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tection and treatment of venereal diseases. We have 
just completed plans for remodeling our kitchen and 
mess hall, which will enable us to prepare and serve 
hot meals to 1,500 men an hour. Although our 
proximity to the border and our improved processing 
techniques eliminate the necessity for sleeping larg 
numbers of workers at the center, we can comfort- 
ably accommodate 1,000 men overnight and, in ar 
emergency, more than double this number. Employe1 
transportation facilities have also come a long way 
from the trucks with wooden benches which were in} 
use in 1951. Mexican workers are now transported| 
between the reception center and the place of employ- 
ment on modern buses which are rigidly inspected to 
meet the requirements of both the international agree- 
ment and the Interstate Commerce Commission.| 

All this is indicative of the progress which has been 
made in the last 10 years toward improving the work-| 
ing conditions and general comfort of our neighbors 
from south of the border who come each year to help 
American farmers when there are not enough quali- 
fied domestic agricultural workers available. 








Harvesting oranges in central Florida. 


during the lull period of the summer months; peak 
farm employment of 135,000 is usually reached dur4 
ing the late winter months. 
vesting in one or more of Florida’s many crops an 
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A Florida bean harvest. Left to right: 
Walter Cole, Assistant Chief of Farm 
Labor; a grower; and harvest workers. 


labor force and to reduce the employment extremes 
usually found in an agricultural economy. 

In stabilizing a large farm labor force, it is neces- 
sary to make available relative full employment over 
a long period of time. This has been attained in 
Florida through the mobility of the farm labor force. 
Migrant movements within the State vary from short 
day-hauls to trips of 600 miles for extended periods 
of employment. 

The Florida State Employment Service operates 
day-haul programs in 45 towns, with a peak labor force 
of around 15,000 workers, centralized mainly in South 
Florida’s vegetable crop areas. Since peak harvest 
periods in these areas generally do not overlap much, 
conditions are favorable for day-hauls of extended du- 
ration. The day-hauls, of course, are also made pos- 
sible by the fact that harvest work is within reasonable 
daily commuting distance. 

The distance harvest hands travel to work each day 
naturally depends on the location of the current area 
of peak harvest. Each fall and spring, workers living 
along the east coast of Florida between West Palm 
each and Hollywood travel 100 to 150 miles daily to 
and from the large vegetable farms centralized around 
Lake Okeechobee. During the winter months, the 
travel is reversed as the Lake crews help out in the 
peak harvest along the east coast. As tomato crops 
and other vegetables reach full harvest stage, farm 
labor crews out of Fort Pierce travel up to 250 miles 
daily. 

Because of the mobility of these workers, growers 
have come to look upon this source of farm labor as a 
most vital and necessary part of their harvest opera- 
tions. Growers are relieved of housing and workload 
problems in meeting individual peak harvest periods 
that are usually of short duration. 

Effective operation of Florida’s many day-haul op- 
erations requires quick action on the part of the local 
offices. Even in periods of peak vegetable harvesting, 
the number of workers needed is greatly influenced by 
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weather, market, and crop conditions. 
portion of the farm labor market is dependent upon 
these variable factors, local office farm labor opera- 
tions are on a day-to-day basis for extended periods 


Since a large 


each year. Often, our farm labor representatives do 
not get orders until the day of need, as weather, market 
prices, and quality usually cannot be forecast very far 
in advance. Our personnel are at work as early as 
most of the growers in their areas. Through the Em- 
ployment Service’s network of nearby supply offices, 
the grower receives assistance in filling his daily orders 
for local workers, 

As a result of years of receiving effective service, 
growers and crew leaders have come to depend on the 
Florida State Employment Service. During tempo- 
rary layoffs of a day or more, crew leaders usually check 
in with the farm labor representative and await calls 
from the demand offices. The day-haul system has tre- 
mendously enhanced the amount of harvest work made 
available to the local domestic worker, in line with the 
Agency’s objective of increasing the utilization of do- 
mestic farm workers. 

The Florida Agency is also performing an important 
service for growers by moving workers among areas 
within the State. Thousands of seasonal workers and 
their crew leaders have job plans and orders that call 
for at least two or three jobs in different sections of 
Florida. As each section reaches the harvest period, 
large numbers of workers and their families move into 
Central, North, or South Florida. While some of the 
crews try to specialize in one crop such as beans, po- 
tatoes, or tomatoes, in general, most crews work in 
either vegetable or citrus harvests. 

There have been times when it became necessary 
to mobilize and move large numbers of workers, re- 
gardless of their previous experience, to avert serious 
unemployment in one or more farming areas. During 
the winter farming season of 1957, freezing weather 
destroyed practically all the vegetable crops in South 
Florida. The State Governor declared these farming 
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sections to be disaster areas, and requested relief in 
the form of Federal surplus foods. Since most migrant 
workers have no reserves to fall back on, immediate 
steps had to be taken. Through the quick action of 
the local offices in the vegetable and citrus areas, ap- 
proximately 3,000 male workers were screened and 
moved into good paying jobs in the Central Florida 
citrus harvest. At the same time, local farm labor 
representatives helped organize county migrant com- 
mittees to collect and distribute food and clothes to 
farmworkers in the disaster areas. 

Another activity that increases the duration of agri- 
cultural employment for Florida’s large farm work 
force is the State’s participation in the mobilization 
of farm labor crews for the Eastern Seaboard Annual 
Worker Plan. Each spring, representatives of the 
Seaboard States and two Midwestern States sign up 
600 to 700 crews comprising 30,000 to 35,000 workers 
for summer job commitments. In addition to inter- 
viewing crews for out-of-State work, the Florida 
Agency uses these meetings to fill labor demands for 
late spring harvest in the central and northern areas 
of Florida. Some 50 crews usually stop in these areas 
before moving to their seaboard jobs. Crew leader 
work programs are arranged so as to give as much 
continuous employment as possible with the smallest 
number of moves during the summer months. The 
first migrant crews leave Florida during May to pick 
strawberries in Virginia and Maryland, or beans and 
potatoes in the Carolinas. As the season progresses, 
the crews continue to work their way up through the 
States to the New York agricultural areas. There they 
stay until the early fall apple harvest is completed 
before returning south. 

Most migrant crews who return to Florida each fall 
go back to the employer for whom they worked the 
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previous year, or to some grower with whom they had 
made an agreement before leaving Florida the previ- 
ous spring. These workers know where they are going 
and what they will be doing. In contrast, many cars 
and buses come into Florida each year loaded with 
migrants who have little or no knowledge of the farm- 
ing areas or working conditions. In an effort to cut 
down on the aimless wandering and consequent unem- 
ployment of these farm workers, the Florida Agency 
has instituted a program, in cooperation with the agri- 
cultural inspection service of the State Department of 
Agriculture, to provide an information service to 
workers without prior work commitments. These road 
guard inspection stations are located on the main 
routes taken by migrants to the leading agricultural 
areas of the State. Besides aiding the workers, these 
stations perform a valuable service for growers by 
filling some of the early orders for preharvest workers. 

Through the cooperative efforts of the local offices 
in the agricultural areas, workers are mobilized and 
moved on a day’s notice to a nearby farm, or day- 
hauled to other areas, or moved to another part of 
the State. The combination of close cooperation 
among offices, quick action on the part of the farm 
labor representatives, grower acceptance, and mobility 
of Florida’s large work force has solved many critical 
farm labor problems confronting the Florida Agency. 


MIGRANT WorkKERS’ FIEsTAs—IDAHO 
(Continued from page 23) 


than commercial significance. Widespread publicity 
through radio, TV, and newspaper presentations and 
a brochure printed in both English and Spanish 
stressed the value of the migrants to the community. 
Financial assistance was given by the Chamber, com- 
panies who were the largest users of migrant labor in 
Western Idaho, many camps, and labor associations. 

Stressing quality rather than quantity, talent was 
competitively recruited from all the camps in the area. 
One of the workers painted the canvas backdrop 
which depicted the migrants’ story and featured the 
American and Mexican flags, the crops in which the 
migrants work, and silhouettes of the maps of Texas, 
Idaho, and Oregon. 

Many townspeople turned out to see the small, 
colorful parade to Lakeview Park, where the enter- 
tainment program of about 1% hours was presented 
in the afternoon. Migrants engaged stands and sold 
authentic Mexican food as well as non-Mexican hot 
dogs and hamburgers. In the evening, over 7,000 
people witnessed traditional music and dancing. 
Street dancing followed the program, and by midnight 
the tired but happy migrants and their families de- 
parted for their homes at the various labor camps. 

Chamber and City officials feel their mission was 
accomplished and hope that the fiesta will become an 
annual activity in Nampa. 

DON F. LARSON, Public Relations Re presenta- 
tive, Idaho Employment Security Agency. 
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